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they conld give the 
Bat Short, wt 
to him, would not hear efit. 
—proviaed they 
madman like Drocce, 
<p = ; 
gentleman like Mr. Pord ms 
, might, perhaps, run some such desperate ris 
; but, that letting women and 
thing of Drooce and Pordage, 
in the dark, with make-shift 
give way at @ moment’s no- 
tice, was out of the question. It was impossible, 
ion, not to see that Short’s 
view of the matter was the right one. I ac- 
knowledged as much, and the 
whether our wisest course would not be to let 
one or two of the sharpest of our fellow-prisoners 
{nto our secret, and gee what they said. Short 
asked me which twol had in miad when I 
made that proposal? ; 

“Mr. Macey,” eays I, “because he is netu- 
rally quick, aud has improved his gifts by learn- 
ing, aud Miss Maryon” 

* How can a woman help us?” says Short, 

reaking in ou me. 

. J woman with a clear head and a high 
courage and a patient resolution—all of which 
Miss Maryou has gct, above all the world—may 
do more io help us, in our present strait, than 
any man of our company,” says I. ; 

“ Well,” aays Short, “I dare say you’re right. 
Speak to anybody you please, Gill; but, what- 
ever you do, mun, stick to it at the trees. Let’s 
get the timber down—that’s the first thing to 
be done, anyhow.” 

Before we were mustered for work, I took an 
opportuniiy of privately mentioning to Miss 
Maryon and Mr, Macey what had paesed between 
Short aud me. They were both thunderatruck 
at the notion of the rafts. ) 
had expected, made lighter of the terrible diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out our scheme 
than Mr. Macey did. i 

“We are lefi here to watch and think, all 
” she whisnered—and [ could almost hear 
the quick beatiag of her heart. “ While you 
are muking the best of your time among the 
trees, we will make the best of ours in the 
Palace. I can suy no more, now—I can hardly 
speak at all, for thinking ct whet you have told 
me. Biesa you, bless you, for making me hope 
" Go now—we must not risk the 
consequences of being seen talking thgether. 
When you come back at night, look at me. If 
I close my eyes, it is a sign that nothing has 
been thought of yet. If I keep them open, take 
the firat sate cpportuni'y of speaking secretly 
to me or to Mc. Macey.” 

She turned away, and I went back to my 
Half an hour afterwards, we were 
off for our second day’s work among the trees. 

When we came back, I locked at Miss Ma- 
e clored ker eyes. 
been thought of, yet. 

Six more days we worked at cutting down 
the trees, always meriting the same good char- 
acter for industry from our Pirate guard. Six 
more evenings I looked at Miss Maryon, and 
six times her closed eyes gave me the same dis- 
heartening answer. D 
work, Shcrt whiepered to me, that if we plied 
our axes for three days lcnger, he considered 
we should have more than timber enough down, 
to make the rafts, He had thought of nothing, 
T had thought of nothing, Miss Maryon and Mr. 
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From Dickens's Household Words. 


THE PERILS 


CERTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS, 
AND THEIR TREASURE 
IN WOMEN, CHILDREN, SILVER, & JEWELS. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER [i—Continued. 
The Frison in the Woods. 
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Miss Maryon, as I 


So, nothing had 


2 the ninth day of our 


Tk ol anotias . A 
ght of ucthing. I was beginning 


to get low in epirits; but Short waa just as 
cool ard easy ag ever. “Chop away, Davis,” 
was all he ssid. “The river won’t run dry yet 
awhile. Chop away!” 

We knock d off earlier than usual that day, 
the Pirates having a feast in prospect, off a 
wild beg. It was still broad daylight (out of 
the forest) when we came back, and when I 
looked once mors in Miss Maryon’s face. 

I saw a flush in her cheeks; and her eyes 

rhe} 


vhthy. 


My heart beat quicker at 


the glance of them; for I saw that the time had 
come, aud that the difliculty was conquered. 
We waited till the light was fading, and the 
Pirates were in the midst of their feast. Then, 
she beckoned me isto the inner room, and I 
sat down by her in the cimmest corner of it. 
“You have thought of something, at last, 


“Thave. But tho merit of the thought is 
not all mine. Chance—no! Providence—sug- 
gested the design; and the instrument with 
which ite merciful Wisdom hes worked, is—a 


She stopped, aud locked all round her anx- 
iously, before she went cn. 

“This afternoon,” che says, “I was sitting 
against the trunk of that tree, thinking of what 
has been the subject cf my thoughts ever since 
you spoke to me, 
Whiling away the tedious tirae, by asking Mr. 
Kitten to teil ker the names of the different 
plants which are siill left growing about the 
You know he is a learned man in such 


My sister’s little girl was 


_Ikaew that; and have, I believe, formerly 
given that out, for my lady to take in writing. 
a,_ 1 ¥88 too much occupied,” she went on, 

to pay attention to them, tili they came close 
to the tree against which I was sitting. Under 
it and about it there grew a plant with very 
elegantly-shaped leaves, aud with a kind of 
berry on it. ‘The child showed it to Mr. Kitten; 
and saying, ‘Those berries look good to eat,’ 
stretched out her hand towards them, 
Kitten stoppe2 her. ‘You must never touch 
that,’ he said, ‘Why not?’ the child asked. 
‘Because, if youest much of it, it would poisoa 
‘And if I only eata little?’ gaid the 
child, laughing. ‘If you only eat a little,’ said 

r. Kitten, ‘it would throw you into a dee 
_ sleep—a sleep that none of us could wake y 
| from when it was time for breakfust—a sl 

that would make your mamma think you were 

dead.’ Those words were hardly spoken, when 
the thonght that I hava now to tell you of, 
flashed across my mind. But, before I say any- 

thing more, answer me one question, Am I 

Tight in supposing that our attempt at escape 

Must be made in the night?”’ 

“At night, certainly,” says I, “because we 

Can be most sure, then, that the Pirates off 

guard are all in this building, and not likely to 


“T understand. Now, Davis, hear what I 
have observed of the habits of the men who 
P us imprisoned in this place. The firat 
change of guard at nightis at nine o'clock. 
t that time, seven men come in from watching, 
and nine men (the exira night-guard) go out to 
Teplace them; each party being on duty, as 
you know, for six hours. I have observed at 
© nine o'clock change of guard, that the seven 
men who come off duty, and the nine who go 
on, have a supply of baked cakes of Indian 
» teserved expressly for their use. They 


, between them; the Pirate Cap- 
tain (who is always astir a edad if 


generally taking a cake 
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How were 


that was ac- 


the business of 


n take theirs. This makes, alto- 
po yon men who partake of food 
Specially reserved for them, at niue o'clock. 
So far you understand me?” 

“Clearly, Miss.” : : 

“The next thing I have noticed, is the man- 
ner in which that food is prepared. About two 
hours before sunset, the Pirate Captain walks 
out to smoke, after he has eaten the meal 
which he cal!s bis dinner. In his absence from 
the hall, the Indians light their fire on the un- 
sheltered side of it, and prepare the last batch 
of the food before they leave us for the night. 
They knead up two separate masses of dough. 
The largest is the firat which is separated into 
cakes and baked. That is taken for the use of 
us prisoners, aud of the men who are off duty 
all the night. ‘The second and smaller piece of 
dough is then prepared for the nine o'clock 
change of guard. On that food—come nearer, 
Davis, I must eay it in a whisper—on that food 
all onr chances of escape now turn. If we can 
drug it unobeerved, the Pirates who go off duty, 
the Pirates who go on duty, and the Captein, 
who is more to be feared than all the rest, will 
be as absolutely insensible to our leaving the 
Palace, as if they were every one of them dead 
men.” 

I was unable to speak—I was unable even to 
fetch my breath at those words. 

“T have taken Mr. Kitten, as a matter of re- 
cessity, into our confidence,” she said. “I bave 
learnt from him a simple way of obtaining the 
juice of that plant which he forbade the child 
to eat. I have also made myself acquainted 
with the quantity which it is necessary to use 





n I put it to Short, 


for our purpose; and I have resolved that no 
hands but mine shall be charged with the work 
of kneading it into the dough.” 

“ Not you, Mias—not you. Let one of us— 
let me—run that risk.” 

“You have work enough ard risk enough 
already,” said Miss Maryon. “It is time that 
the women, for whom you have suffered and 
ventured so much, should take their share. Be- 
sides, the risk is not great, where the Indians 
only are concerned. They are idle and curious. 
I have seen, with my own eyes, that they are 
as easily tempted away from their occupation, 
by any chance sight or chance noise, as if they 
were children; and I have already arranged 
with Mr. Macey, that he is to excite their curi- 
osity by suddenly pulling down one of the loose 
atones in that doorway, when the right time 
comes. The Indians are certain to run in here, 
to find out what is the matter. Mr. Macey 
will tell them that he has seen a snake—they 
will hunt for the creature, (as I have seen them 
hunt, over and over again, in this ruined place;) 
aud while they are so engaged, the opportunity 
that I want, the two minutes to myself, which 
are all that I require, willbe mine. Dread the 
Pirate Captain, Davia, for the slightest caprice 
of his may ruin all our hopes—but never dread 
the Indians, and never doubt me.” 

Nobody, who had looked in her face at that 
moment—or at any moment that ever I knew 
of—could have doubted her. 

“There is one thing more,” she went on. 
“When is the attempt to be made?” 

“Tn three days’ time,” I answered, “there 
will be timber enough down to make the rafts.” 

“In three days’ time, then, let us decide the 
question of our freedom or our death.” She 
spoke those words with a firmnees that amazed 
me. “Rest now,” she said. “Rest and hope.” 

The third day was the hottest we had yet ex- 
perienced; we were kept longer at work than 
usual; and when we had done, we left on the 
bank enough, and more than enough, of timber 
and poles, to make both the rafts. 

The Indians had gone when we got back to 
the Palace, and the Pirate Captain was still 
smoking on the flight of steps. As we crossed 
the hall, I iooked on one side, and saw the tor- 
tillas set up in a pile, waiting for the men who 
came in and went out at nine o'clock. 

At the door which opened between our room 
and the women’s room, Miss Maryon was wait- 
ing for us. 

“Tg it done?” I asked in a whisper. 

“Tt is done,” she answered. 

It was, then, by Mr. Macey’s watch, (which 
he bad kept hidden about him throughout our 
imprisonment,) seven o’clock. We had two 
hours to wait—hours of suspense, but hours of 
rest also for the overworked men who had been 
cutting the wood. Before I lay down, I looked 
into the inner room. The women were all sit- 
ting together; and I saw by the looks they cast 
on me that Miss Maryon had told them of what 
was coming with the night. The children were 
much as usual, playing quict games among 
themselves. Inthe men’s room, I noticed that 
Mr. Macey had posted himself along with Tom 
Packer, close to Sergeant Drooce, and that Mr. 
Fisher seemed to be taking great pains to make 
himself agreeable to Mr. Pordage. I was glad 
to see that the two gentlemen of the company, 
who were quick-witted and experienced in most 
things, were already taking in hand the two un- 
reasonable men. 

The evening brought no coclness with it. 
The heat was so oppreszive that we all panted 
under it. The stillness in the forest was awful. 
We could almost hear the falling of the leaves. 

Half past seven, eight, half paet eight, a quar- 
ter to nine—nine, The tramp of feet came np 
the steps on one side, and the tramp cf feet 
came into the hall on the other. There was a 
confusion of voices—then, the voice of the 
Pirate Captain, speaking in his own lan- 
guage—then, the voice of the American mate, 
ordering cut the guard—then, silence. 

I crawled to the docr of our roo.n, and laid 
myself down behind it, where I could see a strip 
of the hall, being that part cf it in which the 
way out was situated. Here, also, the Pirate 
Captain’s tent had been set up, about twelve or 
fourteen feet fromthe door. Two torches were 
burning before it. By their light, I saw the 
guard on duty file out, each man munching his 
tortilla, and each man grumbling over it. At 
the same time, in the part of the hall which I 
could not see, I heard the men off duty grum 

bling also. The Pirate Captain, who had en- 
tered his tent the minute before, came out of 





Mr. 


it, and calling to the American mate, at the 
far end of the hall, asked sharply, in English, 
what that murmuring meant. 

“The men complain of the Tortillas,” the 
mate tells him. “They say they are nastier 
than ever to-night.” 

“Bring me one, and let me taste it,” eaid 
the Captain. I had often before heard people 
talk of their hearts beingin their mouths, but 
I never really knew what the sensation was, 
till I heard that order given. 

The tortilla was brought to him. He nib- 
bled a bit off it, spat the morsel out with disgust, 
and threw the rest of the cake away. 

“ Those Indian beasts have burnt the tortil- 
las,” he said, “and their dirty hides shall 
suffer for it to-morrow mornirg.”’ With those 
words, he whisked round on his heel, and went 
back into his tent. 

Some of the men had crept up behind me, 





t the change of guard) 
for himself, when the 


and, looking over my head, had seen what I 
saw. They passed the account of it in whis- 


P | pers to those who could not see; and they, in 


ou | their turn, repeated it tothe women. In five min- 
eep 


utes, everybody in the two rooms knew that the 
scheme had failed with the very man whose 
sleep it was most important tosecure. I heard 
no stifled crying among the women or atifled 
Cursing among the men. The despair of that 
time was too deep for tears, and too deep for 
words, 

I myself could not take my eyes off the tent. 
In a little while, he came out of it again, 
puffing and panting with the heat. He lighted 
a cigar at one of the torches, and laid himself 
down on his cloak, just inside the doorway 
leading into the portico, so that all the air from 
outside might blow over him. Little as he 
was, he was big enough to lie right across the 
harrow way out. 

He smoked, and he smoked, slowly and more 
slowly, for what seemed to me to be hours, but 
for what, by the watch, was little more than 
ten minutes, after all. Then the cigar dropped 
out of his mouth—his hand sought for it, and 
sank lazily by his eide—his head turned over a 
little toward the door—and he fell off—not into 
the drugged sleep that there was safety in, but 
into his light, natural sleep, which a touch on 
his body might have disturbed. 

“Now’s the time to gag him,” cays Short, 








creeping up close to me, and taking off his 
jacket and shoes. 

“Steady,” says I. “ Don’t let’s try that till 
we can try nothing else. There are men asleep 
near us who have not eaten the drugged cakes— 
The Pirate Captain is light and active—and if 
the gag slips on his mouth, we are all done for. 
I'll go to his head, Short, with my jacket’ ready 
in my bands. When I’m there, do you lead 
the way with your mates, and step gently into 
the portico, over his body. Every minute of 
your time is precious, on account of making 
the rafts. Leave the rest of the men to get 
the women and children over, and leave me to 
gag him if he stirs while we are getting out.” 

“Shake hands on it, Davis,” says Short, 
getting tohis fect. ‘“ A team of horses wouldn’t 
have dragged me out first, if you hadn’t said 
that about the rafts.” 

“ Wait a bit,” says I, till I speak to Mr. Kit- 
ten.” 

I crawled back into the room, teking care to 
keep out of the way of the stones in the mid- 
dle of it, and asked Mr. Kitten how long it 
wou'd be before the drugged cakes acted on 
the men outside who had eaten them? He 
eaid we cught to wait another quarter of an 
hour, to meke quite sure. At the same time 
Mr. Macey whispered in my ear to Jet him pasa 
over the Pirate Captain’s body, alone, with the 
dangerous man of our company—Sergeant 
Drocce. “I know how to deal with mad peo- 
ple,” says he. “TI have persuaded the Sergeant 
that if he is quiet, and if he steps carefully, I 
can help him to escape from Tom Packer, 
whom he is beginning to lock on as his keeper. 
He has been as stealthy and quiet as a car 
ever since—and I will anewer fur him till we 
get to the river side.” 

What a relief it was to hear that! I was 
turning round to get back to Short, when o 
hand touched me lightly. 

“T have heard you talking,” whispered Miss 
Maryon; “and I will prepare all in my room 
for the risk we must now run. Robert, the 
ship’s bey, whom the children are so fond of, 
shall help us to persuade them, onee more, 
that we are going to play a game. If you can 
get one of the torches from the tent, and pags 
itin here, it may prevent some of us from 
stumbling. Don’t be afraid of the women and 
children, Davis. They shall not endanger the 
breve men who are saving them. 

I left her at once to get the torch. The 
Pirate Captain was still fast asleep as I stole 
on tiptoe, isto the hall, and took it from the 
tent. When I returned, and gave it to Miss 
Maryon, her sister’s little deaf and dumb boy 
saw me, and, slipping between us, caught tight 
hold of one of my hands. Having been used 
to riding on my shoulders for so many days, he 
had taken a fancy to me; and, when I tried to 
put him away, he only clung the tighter, and 
began to murmur in his helpless dumb way. 
Slight as the noise was which the poor little 
fellow could make, we all dreaded it. His 
mother wrung her hands in despair when she 
heard him; and Mr. Fisher whispered to me 
for Heaven’s sake to quiet the child, and humor 
him at any cost. I immediately took him up 
in my arms, and went back to Short. 

“Sling him on my back,” says I, “as you 
slung the little girl on your own the first day 
of the march. I want both my hands, and the 
child won’t be quiet away from me.” 

Short did as I asked him in two minutes. 
As soon as he had finished, Mr. Macey passed 
the word on to me, that the quarter of au hour 
was up; that it was time to try the experiment 
with Drooce ; and that it was necessary for us 
all to humor him by feigning sleep. We obeyed. 
Locking out of the corner of my eye, I saw Mr. 
Macey take the mad Sergeant’s arm, point 
round to us all, and then lead him out. Hold- 
ing tight by Mr. Macey, Drooce siepped as 
lightly as a woman, with as bright and wicked 
& lock of cunning as ever I saw in any human 
eyes. They crossed the hall—Mr. Macey point- 
ed to the Pirate Captain, and whispered, “ Hush!” 
the Sergeant imitated the action, and repeated 
the word—then the two stepped over his body, 
(Drooce cautiously raising his feet the highest,) 
and disappeared through tke portico. We 
waited to hear if there was any noise or con- 
fusion. Not a sound. 

I got up, and Short handed me his jacket 
for the gag. The child, having been startled 
from his sleep by the light of the torch, when 
I brought it in, had fallen off again, already, 
on my shoulder. “Now for it,” says I, and 
stole cut into the hall. 

1 stopped at the tent, went in, and took the 
first knife I could find there. With the weapon 
between my teeth, with the little innocent asleep 
on my shoulder, with the jacket held ready 
in both hands, I kneeled down on one knee at 
the Pirate Captein’s head, and fixed my eyes 
steadily on his ugly sleeping face. 

The sailors came out first, with their shoes 
in their hands. No sound of footsteps from 
any one of them. No movement in the ugly 
face as they pased over it. ; 

The women and cbildren were ready next. 
Robert, the ship’s boy, lifted the children over— 
most of them holding their little hands over 
their mouihs, to keep from laughing—so well 
had Robert persuaded them that we were only 
playing a game. The women passed next, all 
ac light as air, after them, in obedience toa 
sign from me, my comrades of the Marines 
holding their ehoes in their hands, as the sailors 
had done before them. So far, not a word bad 
been spoken, not a mistake had been made— 
so far, not a change of any sort had passed 
over the Pirate Captain’s face. 

There were left now in the hall, besides my- 
self and tke child on my back, only Mr. Fisher 
and Mr. Pordage. Mr. Pordage! Up to that 
moment, in the risk and excitement of the time, 
I had not once thought of him. 

I was forced to think of him now, though ; 
and with anything but a friendly feeling. 

At the sight of the Pirate Captain, asleep 
across the way out, the unfortunate, mischievous 
old simpleton tcssed up his head, and folded 
his arms, snd was on the point of breaking out 
loud into a spoken document of some kind, 
when Mr. Fisher wisely and quickly clapped a 
hand over his mouth, 

“ Government despatches outside,’’ whispers 
Mr. Fisher, in an agony. “Secret service. 
Forty-nine reports from headquarters, all wait- 
ing for you half'a mile off. I'll show you the 
way, sir. Don’t wake that man there, who is 
asleep; he must know nothing about it—he 
represents the Public.” 

Mr. Pordage suddenly looked very knowing, 
and hugely satisfied with himself. He followed 
Mr. Fisher to within & foot of the Pirate Cap- 
tain’s body—then stopped short. 

“ How many reports?” he asked, very anx- 
iously. 

“Forty-nine,” said Mr. Fisher. ‘“ Come 
along, sir, and step clean over the Public, 
whatever you do.’ 

Mr. Pordage instantly stepped over, as jaunti- 
ly as if he was going to ao. At the mo- 
ment of his crossing, a hanging rag of his 
cursed, useless, unfortunate, limp Diplomatic 
coat touched the Pirate Captain's forehead, 
and woke him. 

I drew back softly, with the child still asleep 
on my shoulder, into the black shadow of the 
wall behind me. At the instant when the 
Pirate Captain awoke, I had been looking at 
Mr. Pordage, and had consequently lost the 
chance of applying the gag to his mouth sud- 
denly, at the right time. 

On rousing up, he turned his face inwards, 
towards the prisoners’ room. If he had turned 
it outwards, he must to a dead certainty have 
seen the tail of Mr. Pordage’s coat, disappear- 
ing in the portico. 

Though he was awake enough to move, he 
was not awake enough to have the fall posses- 
sion of his sharp senses. The drowsiness of 
his sleep slill hung about him.. He yawned, 
stretched himself, spat wearily, sat up, spat 
again, got on his legs and stood up, within three 
feet of the shadow in which I was hiding be- 
hind him. 

I forgot the knife in my teeth, I declare 
sclemnl;—in the frightful suspeuse of that mo- 
ment, I forgot it—and doubled my fist as if I 
was an unarmed man, with the purpose of stun- 
ning him by a blow on the head if he came any 
nearer. 1 suppose I waited, with my fist 
clenched, nearly a minute, while he waited, 





yawning and spitting. At the end of that time, 
he made for his tent, and I heard him (with 
what thankfulneas no words can tell !) roll him- 
a down, with another yawn, on his bed in- 
side. 

I waited—in’ the iuterest of us all—to make 
quite sure, before I left, that he was asleep 
again. In what I reckoned as about five min- 
utes’ time, I heard him snoring, and felt free 
to take myself and my little sleeping comrade 
out of the prizon, at last. 

The drugged guards in the portico were sit- 
ting together, dead asleep, with their backs 
against the wall. The third man was lying 
flat, on the landing of the steps. Their arms 
and ammunition were gone—wisely taken by 
our men, to defend us, if we were meddled 
with beicre we escaped, and to kill food for us 
when we commiited ourselves to the river. 

At the bottom of the steps I was startle’ by 
seeing two women standing together. They 
were Mrs. Macey and Miss Maryon; the firet, 
waiting to see her child eafe; the second (God 
bless her for it!) waiting to see me safe. 

In a quarter of an hour we were by the river 
side, aud saw the work bravely begua the sail- 
ors and the marines, under their orders, labor- 
ing ut the rafts in the shallow waier by th. 
bauk ; Mr. Macey and Mr. Fisher rolling down 
fresh timber as it was wanted; the women 
cutting the vines, creepers, and withes, for the 
lashings. We brought with us three more pair 
of hands to help; acd ali worked with such a 
will, that in four hours and twenty minutes, by 
Mr. Macey’s watch, the rafts, though not finish- 
ed as they ought to have been, were still strong 
enouzh to float us away. 

Short, ansther seaman, and the ship’s boy, 
got aboard the first raft, carrying with them 
poles and spare timber. Miss Maryon, Mra. 
Fisher and her husband, Mrs. Macey and her 
husband and three children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pordage, Mr. Kitten, myself, and women and 
children besides, to make up eighteen, were the 
passengers on the leading raft. The second 
raft, uader the guidance of the two other sailors, 
held Sergeant Drocce, (gagged, for he now 
threatened to be noisy azain,) Tom Packer, 
the two marines, Mrs. Beiltott, and the rest of 
the women and children. We all got on hoard 
silently and quickly, with a fine moonlight over 
our heads, aud without accidents or delays of 
any kind, 

Ii was a good half hour before the time would 
come for the change of guard at the prison, 
when the lashiovs which tied us to the bank 
were cast Off, and we floated away, & company 
of free people, ca the current of an unknowa 
river, 


LIFE IN PARIS. 


Paris, January 14, 1858. 
Emperor Alexander—Austria und the Jesu- 
tts—The Weather—Hmperor Napoleon Ska 
ting—Rachel; her Carcer, Her Death, and 

Her Funeral—The Death of Reschid Pasha— 

A Copy of the Psalter, Printed by Gutten- 

berg, in 1461—First Ball at the Tuileries. 
To the Editor of the National Era. 

We are ati!l without political news of moment, 
but we are in daily expectation of the meeting of 
the Intercational Congrezs for the. final settle. 
ment of the pending question of the Principali- 
ties. 

Emperor Alexander is said to be earnestly 
engaged in the liberation of the serfs. May he 
live long enough to eee the realization of his 
noble undertaking. 

Austria, the country of eternal darkness, is 
progressing inversely. The clergy is triumphant 
auder the clock of the Concordat, and the ¢es- 
uils now earnestly wage war against the study 
of the classics, under the pretence that the 
youth of the present day giean from them ideas 
of infidelity ; that they are misled by the philo- 
sophical works of Fiegal and Kant, and by the 
study of the natural eciences, especially from 
the works of Alexander Humboldt; and they go 
so far az to recommend to the Government the 
suppression of ihe press, for the interest of the 
church. In their wrath, they ascribe to the 
fact that Guttenberg was born in the city of 
Mentz, the awful explosion of the powder maga- 
zine. We wonder to what they will ascribe the 
bursting of a hot-water furnace at the church of 

t. Sulpice, in Paris, a few days past, during 
high mass, killing three persons, and danger- 
onsly wounding many. 

Until the first cf January, we were favored 
with beatifully mild weather, but it suddenly 
turned coid, the river closed at many pcints, and 
all the gamins cf Paris who could afford a pair 
of skates, flocked towards the Bois de Boulogne, 
to glide cver those beautifully frozen lakes. 
That smocih ice revived, even in the Emperor 
himself, the desire once more to try his skill in 
in the faverite sport of his youth; and the mighty 
Napoleon threw aside crown and sceptre, un- 
girded his sword, and shouldered his skates, to 
join the rush to the Bois, fastened the runners 
to his heels, and away he sportively went, pele- 
mele, with the crowd, at the risk of his neck. 
All Paris waz astonished at this unprecedented 
Imperial taste. Could the Charivari only say all 
it wiehes, this ckating mania would afford an 
endless theme for humors. 

The grave bas just clesed over a woman of 
genius, who for the past eighteen years was 
the glory of the French stage. Rachel, whom 
it is scarcely too much to call the creator of 
French tragedy in modern times, died at the 
Villa of Sardon, near Cannes, in the department 
of Var, Sunday, the 3d inst., at eleven o’clock 
P.M. Rachel was borne in March, 1820, at 
the little Swiss village of Munf, during one of 
the peddling tours of her parents, who were Jew 
hawkers, named Felix, gaining a living by pe- 
riodically visiticg various towns in Germany 
and Switzerland. 

After teu years of this migratory life, the 
family settled down in Lyons, where the father 
and mcther courageously struggled against pov- 
erty. The mother sold and bought old clothes, 
the father gave German lessons, and Sarah, the 
eldest daughter, went about singing at the dif- 
ferent cafés, to the accompaniment of an old 
guitar, always followed by little Rachel, who 
went from table to table, collecting the offreinga 
of the kindly disposed. Towards 1830, the 
family removed to Paria, where they have re- 
sided ever since. 

Sarsh and Rachel continued their visits to 
the cafes. On one of these cccasions, the lit- 
tle wanderers attracted the attention of Choron. 
He was struck with the intelligent physiognomy 
of Rachel, and proposed to the two sisters that 
they should enter one of the classes of the In- 
stitution of which he was founder, for the study 
of sacred music. After speaking with the sis- 
ters, he visited the fa:her of the children, and 
asked Felix for his little daughter, promising, at 
the same time, to take charge of her future 
welfare. Rachel was inscribed, at the school, 
under the name of Elisa—that cf Rachel not 
seeming to the master an appropriate ove to 
the singer of sacred music. It did not take 
Choron long to perceive that the child was not 
born to bea professional musician; he felt con- 
vinced, however, that she was talented, and 
feeling much interested in the intelligent child, 
endowed with such expressive features, and so 
soncrous & voice, he theught, and jusily too, 
that they were betier suited to declamatory ex- 
pression than to music. He took her to Mr. 
Saint Aulaire, who was then a director of a 
school for declamation, enjoying a high reputa- 
tion as a dramatic instructor; he at once ad- 
mitted the little girl, and proved indefatigable 
in the pursuit of his task. He firat began by 
teaching Rachel to read; at the same time he 
read aloud, veree by verse, the parts of Her- 
mione, Iphigenie, Mary Stuart, &c., compelling 
her to commit them to memory—thereby labor- 
ing to implant in the mind of his pupil a true 
conception of the beautiful and sublime; but, 
strange as it may seem, she infinitely preterred 





| V See was 80 much taken up wiih his own 
troe 





to learn the part of Dorine, Lisette, and Mari-|and not in very good condition. Only three 
nette, of Moliere ; and it took all the pereuasive | other copies are known to exist—cne is at 


powers of the preceptor, to crush her passion- | Treves, the second at Paria, and the third at 
wf for comedy, for which ehe was but lit- Mentz. The purchaser wan a gentleman of 

Unon . ; small fortune, named Maruel, of the Boulevart 
§ ¢* one occasion, when Rachel was to per-| Beaumarchais. Mr. de Rothschild bid for it 
orm in Andromaque, directed by Saint Au-| up to two thousand eight hundred dollars. 


laire, in a saloon he had rented for the nse of The first grand ball at the Tuileries, for 
= of his pupils, Rachel went to Mr. Vedel,| present cian, took place on Saturday rd 
then cashier ef the Theatre Francais, aud re-| The saloons were most brilliantly lighted up. 
quested him to come to see her perform. He| and three orchestras played during the even- 
on vet, and, for a wonder, kept his word. Mr. | ing—one in the Salle des Marechaux, another 
eae’ was 80 much surpriscd at the marked | in the Gallerie de la Paix. and the third in the 
talent of the little girl, that he euddenly left the | gallery on the right. The Emperor and Em- 
theatre, jumped into the first hackney coach at press went repeatedly through the roome, and 
hand, and drove in all haste to the director of| did not withdraw until haif past twelve ; but 
the Theatre Francais, Mr. Jcusiin de Lasalle | dancing was kept up till three in the morning. 
begued him to return with him to witness the Though the number of invitations was very 
little theatrical performance, which they reach- | great, the prevalent influenza prevented the 
ed before the third act had begus. The di-| saloons from being overcrowded _ 
rector shared the cashier’s admiration, and 
promised to allow her to enter the Conserva- 
toire, with a gratification of $120. The follow- 
ing day, she entered the Conservatoire ; but, 
unrortunately for her, Mz. Jouslin de Lasalle 
ceased to be director, and his successor, Mr. 


—————> 


For the National Era. 


ISSUES OF LIFE: 


oR, 
DOING GOOD AND MAKING A LIVING. 


(iG By favor of the Editor, his old Sriend thus addresses 
the Public. 





lesoine affairs, that he never &gain thought 
of the sum of $120 promised by bia predecessor. 
seit Wh ielien tdinn, cosees, Reged ot Rap ecm 
five danghters—Sarah, Bachel, Rebecca, and ney heseagonce Nearly thirty years have 
Lia. Dinah was born in 1840. The parents passed, since we and one of our friends attond- 
felt obliged to rely on the talent of their little | €d the lectures at Jefferson Medica! College, in 
daughter for aid, and determined to accept the | this city. Our temporal destinies soon diverged. 


first offer made. Jt was not lone bef ox: i 
er made. S HO sons bel we anen-| The friend alluded to became a inue 
gagement was proffered by the manager of the a eS 


t issiseippi pl ; ee 

Theatre Gymnase, with a salary $600, and a Missiseippi planter and staveholder ; you have 

promise of an increase of one-third the second | !ong been known as an Anti-Slavery editor ; 

year. This was most greedily accepted, and | aud I am atill struggling on as an unaectariar 
; : _—— : 

Rachel's studies were interrupted by the prep-| preacher and publisher. The Lord prant that 


arations to be made for her first appearance ini i 
j . “araNnCe | our eternal destinie r 
before the public. On the 24th of April, 1837, ee ee 


; A : t Hi ! 
she made her debut in a piece written expressly at His Throne : - _ 
for herself, by Pan) Dapont, called La -Ven- Notwithstanding public positions and pro- 
deenne. The piece was studied and performed | tracted labors—unless in cages pre-eminently 
— very few _ Rachel ne! not —_ commanding—our great country is too great for 
ith success. e director was discourage 2 ee 

hagersie: é much general ksowledge of individua's. We 
by this failure, and Rachel was consigoed to th ae : “ pnt as ~rem ie 
secondary paris; she was in despair, and tried tone | SO, OF See eaps tease the sen, and 
in vain to enter the Theatre Francais, Mich- | melt into the mass, Not only recently-matured 
elot, her professor, put every obstacle in the | natives, and immigrants from all parts of the 
~~ P — a = - . advise brad | world, have never heard of ua; but our kindred, 

abandon the stage. Rachel then went to : : 
ba ae ange | School-mates, and | 
Samson, who, with his great perspicacity, goon | d st ig _ ae aot 
became aware of the worth of her talent, and | 22 State, disperse interdistantly over the con- 
consented to give her lessons. These lessons | tinent, push into the strife of noisy and dusty 
she followed most earnestly, and they compleied | capitals, or hide among the peaceful beauties of 
° t g P a 4 . 

her course of studies. Rachel never forgot | rural seclusions, and so become lost to us as we 
how much she was indebted to Samson. Fi- to them. A chest the docs, I received 6 let 
naliy, Mr. Vedel recalled Rachel to mind, and f ‘ a aa sie aA 
requested to see her; finding her worthy of the | ‘et from a lady in Wisconsin—as though it had 
boards of the Theatre Francais, he caacelled | been a message from another sphere—honoring 
her engavement with the Gymnase, and made! me with expressions of pleasure at having acci- 


an engagement with ber for the Lheatre Fran- dentally met my name once more, reminding 
cais, with a salary of $800. Ii was not until ; 


the 12th June, 1838, that she again prominent- paper ani ee rapt? 8 quae 
ly appeared before the public. The programae | ® century ago in the District of Columbia, in. 
of the Theatre Francais for the 12th of June, | forming me of her marriage to a graduate of 
1838, announced Rachei’s first performance of | “Old Yale,” desczibing her daughter, now seven- 
Camille, in Les Horaces. The next day, Ractel | teon years of age, charming me with the poetic 
was already celebrated; the Parisian critics | dosionatl th P : 
were startled by her powerful acting, by the | indienne emer home and its emeraid 
originality of her conception, and, above all, by | 8Ufroundings, giviag evidence moreover of con- 
a certain concentrated power of expression, ; firmed Christian character and happy heavenly 
—s ¥ =~ —_ _ of the —. “ | hope, and, finally, inquiring for somewhat of 
acnel always e Im great “iecihon 8 | H ; ; . H ; \- 
part of Camille, and it was, perhaps, the char- | ee aap = oe vemmetesp nero — 
acter in which the great actress producad the | ticularly to our “lively ‘ wee’ daughter,” who, 
deepest impression. In the fourth act, her| in reality, grew to womanhood, married, and, 
mute performance, whilst listening to the death | alas for us! in lees than a year went down to 
of her lover, was probably one of the grandest | the grave, with her babe on her bosom and 
exhibitions of intense agony ever presented to| there has rested for seven years gone! 
the public. Tre sileuce of Rachel in thatscene | Meanwhile, other children have thronged the 
Was more terrible than her mos powerfal decla- | house, some of whom now pass out and in-as 
mations; her symmetrical form was here thrown |“ young men and maidena,” and, in a word, a 
in one of those glorious atiitudes which would | whole world of plaus and efforts, gains and 
have made the fortune of a sculptor. As to losses, amenities and anxieties, hopes and fears 
the electric burst of impassioned fury with joys and eorrowa, has swept around its orbit 
which she concluded that scene, an attempt to| year after year, impressively enough to us, but 
describe its effects would be vain. It was in| like an undiscovered planet to my fair corres. 
the character cf Camille that ske resumed the} pondent beneath the brisk brightness of her 
continuation of her triumphs at the Theatre | northwest sky. 
Francais, after her long leave of absence, to | So much for distance, retirement, and new 
travel. In this predilection, there was more | associations. To these occasions of loss, how 
than a simple preference ; there existed in it a| many others might be added! How often silly 
persona! weakness for this character, which was | estrangements occur, because of conditional 
a@ creation of her own, as no other tragadienne | changes! How often bitter alienations, because 
had understood it; it was her own work and| of party controversies! And how often pain- 
conception that she loved in Camille. ful and permanent bereavements, because of 
Her popularity sprang almost instanteously | resistless death! This last statement ia affect- 
to its highest point, and no better proof of it | ingly suggested to me by a new departure. 
can be adduced than the circumstance of her) Within s few days, the papers have brought 
salary, which was eight Lundred dollars in the | word of the decease of the venerable CHARLES 
first year, being raised to four thousand dollars | Avery, of Alleghany city. I am not informed 
the second year. of particulars, but his life was a sure guarantee 
In after years, her income varied from sixty | of a glorious transition from earth to heaven. 
thoasend doliars to eighty thousand dollars, | Cuartes AVERY was one of the princes of Penn- 
according to the number of times she appeared | sylvania, one of the nobles of the nation, one 


before the public, daring her annual conge,| of the models of mankind. In his family, he 
which, in her case, was of several months’ du-| was full of love and kindness; in society, radi- 
ration. ant with benignity and politeness; in business, 
Rachel, up to the cloge cf her career, contin- judiciously enterprieing, “his word as good as 
ued regulatly io study; and the strongest | bis band,” and bia bond as good as a thou- 
proofs of her progress we-e to be secon in the | sand banks; in the church, 4 spiritual exem- 
decided improvement which took place in her | plar, @ fervent preacher, a prudent reformer, 
performance cf the part of Predre. Never of | and a perpetual b:nefactor; in the state, an 
a strong constitution, Rachel gradually found | enlightened and undeviating patrict; and in 
the arduous duties of her pro’ession too great | all relations of philanthropy, especially in im- 
for her feeble frame, and they at length led to | provement of the colored race, an almost une- 
the illness she contracted in the United States, | qualled contributor and promoter. The last 
to which may he ascribed the loss of this great | skip from Europe brought news of the death of 
actress, s0 prematurely cut off in the thirty-| a namber of distinguished persons; but what 
seventh year of her age. corrupt and paltry characters the most of them 
Rachel made her will on the 21st of last | were, in comparison with such a patriarch of 
month, and it has been eext to a notary at! piety and charity as Cuartes Avery! “Be. 
Paris. She leaves a fortune of three hundred | hold what manner of love the Father hath 
thousand dollars to her two sons—one, who ia | bestowed upon us, that we should be called the 
at Geneva, thirteen years cf age; the other,| sons of God! therefore the world knoweth us 
somewhat younger, is at the College of Saint | not, because it knew him not.’ But what dif- 
Barbe. ference does it make, whether the world knows 
The funeral took place in Parie, Monday, |vs or not, if we can only live and do good. 
January 11. At twelve o’clock, the coffin (by | “ Lhe Lord knoweth them that are his,” and thie 
the side of which two females had spent the! is enough. The time is coming, when auch a 
night, praying) was placed in a hearse, drawn | life as that of CHarLes Avery will be honored 
by six horses. It was covered, in place cf a| as one of the chief glories of the social universe. 
pall, by a white sheet ornamented with silver! You, Doctor, will be prepared to excuse this 
atars; and on it was placed a crown of immor- | digression—if, indeed, it be one—Brother Ave- 
telles. Immediately behind the hearse was; ry was one of my main helpers in olden agen- 
the Grand Rabbi, Isidor, of the Israciite Con- | cies for the church, and has been at the head 
sistory of Paria, wearing along black rcbe, fast- | of my friends in the work in which Iam now 
ened by a belt round the waist, a black three-| engaged. How shall I supply his place ? 
cornered hat, aud white bands. The father,| The truth is, even in the midst of our days, 
brother, ard youngest son, of the deceased, | with maay plans but half fulfilled, and others in 
acted as chief mourners. The cords of the pall | waiting to challenge the fulure, we begin to 
were held by Alexander Damas, sen., Baron | feel lonely, and are constrained to look aronnd 
Taylor, Mr. A. Maquet, President of the Soci-| for some modest and yet efficient means of 
ety of Dramatic Authore, and Mr. Geoffroy, | finding our feliows, of rallying those who are 
actor of the Theatre Francais. Fiftcen mourn- | like us, of concentrating coincident principle 
ing coaches, a great number of private coaches, | and thought, of kindling new ardors of symps\- 
and a vast crowd of persons, followed. In the| thy, and opening new sources of strength. 
crowd there were a great number of literary and | Commuuion and co-operation seem essential to 
theatrical persons, among which were to be| happiness and usefulness. 
seen, Mr. Scribe, Alfred de Vigny, snd many| Asan cld and intimate friend, you allow nre 
other distinguished members of the French | to state my own case; and I take advantage ot 
Academy; Messrs, Emile de Girardin, Alex-| the opportunity, in hope that other editers, to 
ander Dumas, jun., Leon Gozlan, Tieophila | some extent, will copy the atatement—discern- 
Gautier, Fisrentino, Mario Urchard, Monselet, | ing in it, as I truat they will, not only the per- 
&c.—ali writers; Messrz. Alphonse Royer, | sonal frankness, inoffensive at the fireside, but, 
Roquep!an, De Beaufort, and others, directors | also, matters of substantial public interest, 
of Parisian theatres; Messr2. Duprez, Roger, | which cannot be too well or widely known. 
Mario, Bonnaheé, and most of the great siangere; On some accounts, it were best to imitate 
of the operas ; all the artists of the Theatre| telegraphic—not telegramic—brevity ; and yet 
Francais, including Mesdames Plessy, A. Bro-| the following enumeration of points may prove 
han, Fix, Favart, Emilie Dubois, &c.; Mr.| welcome and useful: 
Mocker and other actors of the Opera Comique;| 1. After a ministry of the Gospel for twenty- 
Mesdames Lefebrere, Larmercier, Aboni, Bor-| eight years, in this city and others, South and 
ghi Mamo, Fargueil, &c. In short, all the; West, I have returned to Philadelphia, whence 
theatres of Paris were fully represented by their|I started, with these two objects: 1. To do 
performers. The cortege proc:eded to the| good; and 2. By doing good, to make a living. 
Jew’s cemetery, which is included ia that of| This is the Christian order. “Seek first the 
Pére la Chaise. kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and all 
The cemetery was too small to contain the | these things shall be added unto you.” 
large crowd collected, and estimated at 30,000} 2.1 cannot conscientiously seek the sec- 
persons. In the course of the day, medals, biog-| ond cbject, therefore, except in its due de- 
raphies, and portraits, of the deceased. were | pendency upon the first ; and thus I am at once 
offered for sale in the streets. Tue Theatre| cut off from the most popular, profitable, and 
Francais was again closed in the evening of! easy resorts. Not a business man, always in 
the day of the funeral, as a mark of respect to| delicate health, now in my fiftieth year, without 
its greatest artist. regular pastoral charge or support, and with 
The death of Reschid Pasha, to whom Tar. | little denominational encouragement, having 
key owes ull her reforms in modern days, will| never saved a cent, and being consequently ; 
be severely felt, and by no one more than by | without capital, the prospect, to the natural | 
the Sultan himself. eye, is not very flattering ; but there is no such | 
At a book sale, which took place a few days | wealth on earth as is stored in God’s promise, 
ago, @ copy of the Psalter, printed by Gatten-| and he who rightly trusts it is rich enough. | 


Pailadelphia Bible Tract, and Periodical Office, 























berg, at Mentz, in 1461, was sold for two thou- | For myself, it is marvellous how completely and ° 





sand nine hundred dollars. It was bad!y bound,’ persistently I am shut up to this! ‘HH 


3. My plan is two-fold—a Ministry of Voice 
and Press—and, when stated, the peculiarities 
which require publicity will be evident. 

4. It includes, firstly and principally, the 
PREACHING OF THE GosPEL under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. See! On the north side of Chest- 
nut street, below Seventh, is a magnificent edi- 
fice, known as Jayne’s Hatt. It is said to 
have cost $180,000, and is rented generally for 
popular amusements. It is pleasantly heated 
by steam, brilliantly illumined with gas, and 
will accommodate from three to four thou- 
sand people. Centrally located on our chief 
thoroughfare, our citizens may readily reach it 
from all quarters, whenever there is cccasion 
to attract them. Right in the midst of our 
hotels and boarding-houses, also, (the St. Law- 
rence, Girard, Washington, Jones’s, Arcade, 
American, Merchant’s, Ashland, and others, 
being all cloze at hand, or within a few squares,) 
the permanent occupants of these establish- 
ments and sojcurners from all parts of our 
country and the world may be invited to it as 
a place of most convenient assemblage. Here, 
therefore, it seemed to me, was a suitable posi- 
tion for the renewal of my work a3 a preacher. 
Hearers might be gathered from all parts of 
the city, country, and world, Friends of for- 
mer times might come in, now and ther, from 
the North, South, East, and West, receiving 
and doing good, and bearing back to their 
homes oral reports and documentary intelli- 
gence, tending to continuous and increasing 
interest, visitation, and aid. The great hinder- 
ance was—the expense, amounting at first to 
about thirty dollara a day, without any provis- 
lon for the preacher himself. The seats must 
be free, at whatever cost; the congregations, 
fcr want of denominational connections, would 
be uncertain and fluctuating; and the co!lec- 
tions, being made in many instances from the 
poor, the untrained, and the careless, subject 
moreover to the diminutions of stormy days 
and sparse attendance, could scarcely be relied 
upon as equal to the demand; and so some 
Serious embarrassment might ensue. Still trust- 
ing in God, however, I commenced the experi- 
ment, and have conducted worship there for 
about four months—Sabbath morning and 
evening. Free seats have been maintained ; 
congregations have varied from thirty persons, 
in @ storm, to perhaps two thousand, in good 


hope of stability in the future. 


patronage. 
hall which ought to be consecrated to Ged; 
aud with this, we have God’s Spiri:, Book, 
Providence, and people. So we look for his 
special blessing. I think the interest is grow- 
ing deeper and stronger. If we organize at 


be simply as the Cuurcn or THE New Tesra- 
MENT. We wish to he, “not without law to 
God;” God forbid! “but under the law to 
Christ ;” not under the law as mere human 
authority may interpret and impose it. The 
safest and happiest position for a Christian is 
that of a “meek and lowly” disciple at the feet 
of his “ meek and lowly”’ Master. And so it is 


confederative controversy and trouble. Let 
every congregation receive the law of God from 
the lips of Christ alone; obey it and rejoice in 
it; doing all possible good to others, but suffer- 
ing no external force to invade the sanctuary 
of its liberty, or disturb its harmony and peace. 
What the world wants is this—the daily exam- 
ple of Christians and Churches, inspired with 
the spirit, and illustrating the principles of the 
New Testament. I hope, therefore, that your 
readers, wherever situated, will regard this part 
of my plan with approbation; and some of 
them may find it practicable, in some way, to 
assist the cause. 

4, The other part of my plan—the Pustica- 
tion DeparTMENT—must be deferred for an- 
otber letter. Meantime, if any of the readers 
of this paper would like to be supplied with 
“Circutar,” &c., let them write to me. 


Yours, as ever, T. H. Stockton. 





THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 


FIRST SESSION. 


Tuesday, February 9, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Dixon, of Connecticut, replied to Messrs. 
Toombs and others, on the subjects of Kansas 
and Slavery. In the course of his remarks, he 
referred to the President’s letter to Professor 
Silliman, eulogizing the latter gentleman as the 
peer of the highest mind in the ecientifie world, 
and ss having attained an eminence which, if 
the President himself should ever reach, he 
might well be satisfied. He referred to the 
condition of the Northwestern Territories rela- 
‘ive to Slavery, and contended that the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise was just a denial 
of the right of Government to interfere with the 
Territories in relation to Slavery. He referred 
to the fraudulent character of the Kansas elec- 
tione, and to the interference of Government 
troops in those elections, denouncing the latter 
as an act of usurpation. He rejoiced that the 
question was no longer in relation to a degra- 
Ged race, but a general one, in which every 
man might forget his prejudices. He alluded 
to the President’s suggestion of probable disco- 
lation of the Union, if the Kansas question was 
settled on any other basis than a Southern one. 
The suggestion was monstrous. He had no 
fears of such a result. Connecticut is a Union- 
loving State, but when she is met with such a 
threat, she is silent. He concluded by saying, 
that if the people of Kansas were not allowed 
to choose for themselves on the question of 
Slavery, the North would show a united front 
such as she never exhibited before. 

Mr. Foot (Vt.) called the attention of the 
Senate to the subject immediately before it. He 
was opposed to an increase of the army, and 
even thought it might be reduced, without det- 
riment to the country. As to the Utah trou- 
blea, he would withdraw the troops already 
there, and recall the Government officers, leav- 
ing the Mormons to the fate of their own vices 
and delusions. If, however, it was the intention, 
as had been suggested, to send these troops to 
Kansas, he was of the opinion that the proposed 
increase would fall far below the number that 
would be required; if for the protection of the 
frontiers against the Indiane, he would eay— 
Protect those poor Indians against their white 
aggressors ; put a stop to the wrongs and rob- 
beries committed upon them; withdraw your 
Indian agents, and there will be no need to 
send troops against them. Mr. Foot continued 
at some length in a similar strain, closing with 
the remark that, in the absence of a foreign 
war, in the absence of internal discord, and in 
the presence of pending national bankruptcy, 
he thought that it would best subserve the in- 
terestsa of the country to vote against the bill in 
all its parts. 

Mr. Pugh (Ohio) said that if gentlemen would 
bring in a bill reducing both the army and navy, 
he would vote for it. 

Mr. Benjamin (Ls.) opposed the bill. He had 
looked through all the reports and documents 
on the subject, without seeing any good reason 
for an increase of the army. The expense 
would amount to one hundred and forty mil- 
liors. He was willing to support the Admin- 
istration in any reasonable measure, but could 
not vote for such a proposition. 

Mr. Hamlin (Me.) opposed the bill. He 
wou!d not vote a dollar to Kansas or Utah, and 
would never sanction by his vote an Executive 
war. He agreed with the Senator from Ver- 





mont, and would recall the troops and officials 


from Utah, and leave the Mormons to their 
fate. 


Mr. Wilson got the floor, and the Senate ad- 


\ journed. 


Nothing of importance occurred in the 


tions in Kansas were true or false. 
dent had said, in his Kansas mesaage, that the 
people of that Territory, if dissatisfied with the 
Lecompton Constitution, could speedily instruct 
their Legislature to provide for a rew Conven- 
tion. 





weather; collections have been good for the 
circumstances, and extra means have been se- 
cured, sufficient to meet expenses, and give 
Among our 
attendants, as was expected, have been repre- 
sentatives of all sections of our city, and of 
ssme of the most distant regions of our country 
and the world. We began very humbly, and 
have continued very humbly—trying, by the 
most simple, spiritual means, to glorify God in 
the salvation of the people. We have no or- 
ganic form, no popular accessories, no social 
We have the Sabbath use of a 


all—as we shall, “if the Lord will”—it must 


with the church, especially in these days of 


bill to the Committee of the Whole. 
provision resiricting passengers to one for 
every seven tons should become law, it would 
confiscate ten millions of property in the city 
of New York alone. 


Wednesday, February 10, 1858. 
SENATE. 
Mr. Harlan presented the credentials of the 
Hon. James W. Grimes, chosen a Senator by 





the Legislature of lowa for the term of six 
years from the 4th of March, 1859. 


Mr. Douglas's Resolutions.— During the 
morning hour, Mr. Douglas made more than 


one effort to take up his rezolutions calling on 
the President for certain information touching 
the electious in Kansas, but without success, 


The Vice President announced the special 


order; when 


Mr. Douglas moved to postpone the special 


order, for the purpose of taking up his resolu- 
tions, and assigned many reasons why, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories, (to which 
the Kansas Constitution and the late special 
message of the President had been referred,) he 
desired the information sought to be obtained 
by his resolution. 


It was important to know 
whether the allegations of fraud at the late elec- 
The Presi- 


This, said Mr. D., might depend upon 
the apportionment contained in the Lecompton 
instrument; for, if it was true that the number 
of representatives in each branch of the State 


Legislature had been assigned upon the basis 
of the Johnson or McGee county forgeries, it 


might result that the political power of Kansas 
would Iong remain in the hands of those by 


whom theze fraudulent returns had been origi 
nally conescted. 
of the President would be frustrated, as the 


In this way the anticipations 


soundness of his argument under this head must 
depend upon the fairness of the apportionment 
It was also important, to this same end, to 


have full returns of the late election for State 


officers, with an authentic announcement of the 
result. He also desired to procure complete 
and official returns of the election which took 
place on the 4th of January last, and at which 
the Constitution had been legally submitted to 
@ vote of the people. Information upon all 
these points was needed by the committee, in 
order to report intelligently upon the subject 
which had been committed to it by the Senate. 

Mr. Dougias, in the course of his remarks, 
was repeatedly interrupted by Mr. Mason and 
Mr. Davis, who desired that the Senate should 
pursue its regular order of business; and com- 
plained that Mr. Douglas, on a motion to post- 
pone the special order of the day, was indulg- 
ing in a latitude of discussion which tended to 
provoke debate, and procrastinate a decision 
on the army bill. Mr. Mason thought the in- 
formation demanded by Mr. Douglas entirely 
irrelevant to the simple question of duty pre- 
senied to the consideration of the Senate, in 
the matter of the application of Kansas under 
the Lecompton Constitution. The inquiry be- 
longed to the people cf Kansas, and not to the 
Congress of the United S:ates. 

Mr. Douglas replied, that if the facts of the 
case were to be smothered, it was competent 
for @ majority of the Senate to say so now; 
and he therefore felt constrained to persist in 
his motion to postpone the special order of the 
day. for the purpose of taking up his resolution. 

The question was then taken on the motion 
of Mr. Douglas, and decided in the negative, 
by the following vote: 

Yeas—Mesers. Bell, Broderick, Cameron, 
Chandler, Collamer, Dixor, Doolittle, Douglas, 
Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Ham- 
lin, Harlan, King, Seward, Simmons, Stuart, 
Samner, Trambull, Wade, and Wilson—23. 
Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, 
Bigier, Bright, Crittenden, Davis, Evans, Fitz- 
patrick, Gwin, Hammond, Houston, Iverson, 
Johnson of Teunezsee, Jones, Kennedy, Mal- 
lory, Mazon, Polk, Puzh, Sebastian, Slidell, 
Toombs, and Wright—24. 

Increase of the Army.—The Senate then 
proceeded to consider the special order, being 
the bill to increase the military establishment 
of the Unlted Siates. 
Mr. Wilson, who was entitled to the floor, 
said he would prefer to wait until the question 
was taken on the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia, [ Mr. Toomss,] to strike out the 
first. section, before commencing his remarks. 
Mr. Mason then rose and addressed the 
Senate in favor of the bill, and the debate was 
continued until four o’clock, by Messrs. Davis, 
Crittenden, and Mallory, in favor of the bill, 
and by Messrs. Houston and Hale in opposi- 
tion to it. 
Mr. Davis commenced to reply, but, without 
concluding his remarks, gave way for a motion 
to procsed to the consideration of Executive 
business. 
HOUSE. 

The Steamboat Law —The House proceeded 
to cousider the bill further to amend an act to 
provide for the better security of the lives of 
assengers on beard of vessels propelled in 
whole or in part by steam, and for other pur- 

0624. 
m Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, said he had in- 
troduced, at the beginning of the session, the 
steamboat bill, which was perfected at the last 
Coxgress, and other bills had also been intro- 
duced, one bya gentlemen from Louisiana, and 
avother by a gentleman from California. These 
three bills had been considered by the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and a substitute had been 
agreed upon, embodying some of the provisions 
of each. Events which had recently occurred 
admonished them that some furtber provisions 
of law ought to be made, by which disasters 
like those, which hed carried sorrow into 80 
many families, might possibly be prevented. 
The bill before the House brought under its 
operation steam ferry-boats and steam-tugs, 
which were not included in the law of 1852, 
aud upsu which some of the most terrible dis- 
asters had occurred, because they were not sub- 
ject toinspec’ion. Additional restrictions were 
imposed on the carrying of dangerous combus- 
tibles, and penalties for inscribing false names 
upon steamers. More complete and thorough 
inspection of boilere was provided for; sailing 
vessels were required to carry lights, and ocean- 


going passenger steamers were required to put 


in water-tight compartments and bulkheads, 
and to carry additional pumps, hawsers, cables, 
beats, and buckets. The provieion in relation 


to ocean steamers was especially important, as 


was algo the limitation of the number of pas- 
sengers; the want of which had sometimes, 


through the cupidity of owners, almost revived 


the horrors of the * middle pasaage.”’ 
Mr. Clark, of New York, moved to refer the 
If the 


Mr. Letcher, of Virgiaia, regarded the bill 


as unconstitutional, and violative of the rights 
of individuals and of the States. 
could limit the number of passengers on steam- 
boats, it coud also limit the number upon stage 
coaches and railroad cars. 


If Congress 


At 3} o'clock, the House adjourned. 


Thursday, February 11, 1858. 
SENATE. 
A report and accompanying resolution were 


presented by Mr. Mason, from the Committee 
on Forcign Relations, in regard to a visit which 
it is understood an Admiral of the Tarkish 
navy will shortly make to this country. The 
cbjact of this visit is to contract for the con- 
giruction of one or more vessels of war, to be 
built at the navy yards of the United States, 
for the use of the Turkish Government. Mr. 
Magon thought it due to our relations — Tur- 
key, that the distinguished officer should be re- 
ceived with all proper courtesy by our a 
ment, and that an appropriation should be 
granted for the purpose. 


Mr. Biggs did not mean to object to its con- 


ideration, but had simply expressed his doubts 
— ) anh and would vote against it. 


Dred Scott Case._—Mr. Evans, from the Com- 


i Audit and Control the Contingent 
sacs of the Senate, to which was referred 
the resolution of the Senate to pay to C. Wen- 
dell, for publissing the Opinions of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Scott vs. 





ouss, 


Sandford, submitted a special report, accompa, 
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nied by a substitute, to strike out all after the 
word “R-sclved,” and insert-— ’ 

“That there be psid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, 1o Cornelius Wendell, the 
sum of $6,150, as a compensation for publish- 
ing 20,000 copies of the opinions of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Dred Scott 
vs. Joho F, A. Sandford, the said sum in fall 
fr copyrizht aud all other charges incident to 
the said publication.” : 

Mec. Evans asked the consideration of the 
amendment reported by the committee. ; 

Messrs. Seward, Hale, Wilson, and Hamlin 
opposed it. 

Mr. Doolitle offered an amendment, to ex- 
clade the imputation that the Senate sanctions 
the opinions of the Court, in ordering the ap 
propriation. This was voted down. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider the 
spacial order, being the bill to increase the mili- 
tar establishment of the United States. 

Mr. Davis concluded his remarks commenced 
yesterday in favor of the bill; and the debate 
was continued by Messrs. Houston and Toombs 
against the bill, when the question was taken 
on the amendment of Mr. Toombs, to strike 
out the first section, which provides that there 
shall be two companies added to each of the 
regiments of dragoons, cavalry, and infantry, 
and mounted riflemen. The amendment was 
rejected by the following vote: p 

Yeas—Messrs. Bell, Chandler, Collamer, Crit- 
tenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Gwin, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, 
Houston, Johnson of Tennessee, King, Pearce, 
Pugh, Simmons, Sumner, Toombs, Trumbull, 
Wale, and Wilson—25. ; ; 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Biggs, Bigler, 
Bright, Broderick, Brown, Cameron, Clay, Da- 
vis, Evans, Fitch, Hammond, Hunter, Iverson, 
Jones, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Sebastian, Sew- 
ard, Slidell, Stuart, Thomson of New Jersey, 
Wright, and Yulee—26. 

Mr. Biggs moved a proviso, which was agreed 
to, limiting the time of service to two years. 

Mr. Stuart moved to strike out the second 
section, which gave the President authority to 
increase the number of privates in each com- 
pany serving in the field or at remote stations 
to ninety-six; which motion also prevailed. 

Mr. Stuart then moved to strike out the fourth 
section, which provides that hereafter regular 
promotions to vacancies, occurring in the regi- 
mental grades of commissioned officers, shall 
be by regiments or ccrps, instead of by arms 
of service, as now regulated in certain cases. 

This motion led to a long debate; and with- 
out taking any question, the Senate, at ten 
minutes past five o'clock, adjourned to Monday. 

HOUSE. 

The Kansas Committee—The Speaker an- 
nounced the select committee to whom the 
President’s Kansas message was referred, with 
instructions, under the resolution adopted on 
the 8th instant, as follows: Messrs. Harris, of 
Illinois; Stephens, of Georgia; Morrill, of Ver- 
mont; Letcher, of Virginia; Wade, of Ohio; 
Qaitman, of Mississippi; Winslow, of North 
Carolina; Bennett, of New York; White, of 
Pennsylvania; Walbridge, of Michigan; An- 
derson, of Missouri; Stevenson, of Kentucky ; 
Adrain, of New Jersey; Buffinton, of Massa- 
chusetts; and Russel!, of New York. 

The Steamboat Law.—The House resumed 
the consideration of the bill farther to amend 
an act to provide for the better security of the 
lives of passengers on board of vessels propelled 
in whole or in part by steam, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Florence, of Pennsylvania, proceeded 
with his argument against the uce of tin rivets 
or plugs for steam-bcilers, and in favor of the 
use of fusible alloy for that purpose. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, took occasion to 
say that be hoped the bill would be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole, as it was a meas- 
ure of very great importance to the commerce 
of the country. 

Mr. Whitely, of Delaware, opposed the bill, 
because it would interfere with and cripple in- 
ternal trade, because it would greatly augment 
the horde of office-holders to be appointed by 
the National Administration, and more espe- 
cially because it destroyed the existing safe 
guerd against boiler explosions, by allowing 
the use of tin plugs instead of fusible alloy. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, moved the previ- 
ous question, which was seconded—yeas 102, 
nays not counted. 

Mr. Washburne then closed the debate on the 
bill, replying to the several objections which 
had been urged. The House had had ample 
time to consider the bill, he said, and he op 
— the reference to the Committee of the 

hole, because that might be fatal to it, as 
every gentleman who was familiar with the 
course of legislation well knew. He did not 
suppose the bill would be acceptable to steam- 
boat owners; it was not intended for the pro- 
tection of their interests, but for the protection 
of the lives of passengers, often endangered 
through their cupidity or negligence. 

The question was taken on the motion to 
refer the bill to the Committee of the Whole; 
which prevailed—yeas 113, nays 79. 

The attention of the House was next called, 
by Mr. Stanton, to the subject of the contumacy 
of another witness, John W. Wolcott, of Boston, 
who had refused to give direct answers to ques 
tions propounded to him by the select commit: 
tee on the subject of money alleged to have 
been expended by Lawrence, Stone, & Co., in 
age the passage of the last tariff act. 

. Stanton, by authority of the committee, 
submitted a resolution, directing the Sergeant- 
at-arms to take the witness into custody, and 
bring him to the bar of the House, to answer 
for a contempt of its authority. This led to a 
long discussion, in which the relative powers 
of the House and the rights of witnesses were 
strongly depicted, and the resolution was finally 
adopted by a decisive vote. 

The House then adjourned. 


Friday, February 12, 1858. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Wolcott, being brought to the bar of the 
House to purge himself of contempt, asked and 
obtained further time till Monday, to consult 
with his counsel. 

A Question of Privilege—Mr. Fenton, of 
New York, rose to a question of privilege. 
Various rumors had been afloat, of the interfer- 
ence of the Government in the legislation of 
the House. These rumors had taken some 
shape in the correspondence of newspapers, to 
which he desired to call the attention of the 
House. _ If such interference had taken place, 
it was right and proper that the House should 
vindicate ita dignity. 

Mr. Florence, of Pennsylvania, objected to 
the gentleman’s proceeding, unless he stated 
hia question of privilege. 

Mr. Fenton stated that he was just about to 
do that, and sent up the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by ihe Speaker, to inquire and investi- 
gate whether any improper attempts have been 
made, or are being made, by any persons con- 
nected with the Executive Department of this 
Government, or by any persons acting under 

their advice or consent, to influence the action 
of this House, or any of its members, upon any 
questions or measures upon which the House 
has acted, or which it bas under consideration, 
directly or indirectly, or an improper promise, 
offer, or intimation, employment, patronage, 
office, or favor, under the Government, or in 
any department or service, to be conferred or 
withheld in consideration of any vote given or 
to be given, withheld or to be withheld, with 
— to send for persons and papers, and with 

eave to report by bill or otherwise. 

; Mr. Warren, of Arkansas, declared the resolu- 
tion to be nothing more nor less than an inault 
to the House. He understood the gentleman 
from New York as proposing that resolution as 
8 watier of privilege, but it did not go far enough 
to make it such. If the gentleman would put 
hie finger upon the party to whom the proposi- 
tion was made, then it would be a proposition 
for which he would be willing to vote; but he 
was not willing to sit in hig seat, and see the 
whole House insulted. 

Mr. Stephens said there was no statement of 
fact in regard to any officer of the House. If 
the gentleman has any statement to make, let 
him reduce it to writing. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, remarked, that if 
the gentleman would state, upon his responsi- 
bility, that improper attempts had been made 
to influence members, then that was something 
tangible, upon which they could act; but if he 
proposed to read aiticles from irresponsible 
newspapers, then it was not a question of priv 
ilege at all. The gentleman must state upon 
— responsibility who had been tampered 
Wii 

Mr. Fenton said he proposed to state to the 
House what he knew. He had raised this ques 
tion in what he believed to be the discharge of 
h‘s duty to the House and to the country. He 
phen read from various newspapers, to custain 


his position. The first was from the South, 
of the 10th of February, stating that while the 
special committee of the House were wander- 
ing over the earth in quest of fraud, the Sen- 
ate should take the initiative by sending the 
Kansas Constitution to the House, and then, 
doubtless, the influence of the Administration 
would prevail. From the correspondence of 
the Richmond Enquirer saying that the Le- 
compton Constitution had arrived, and would 
be (to day) submitted to Congress, with @ spe: 
cial message from the President. The vote 
upon it was uncertain. Strict party discipline 
might carry it through the Senate, but in the 
House there was a majority of four against it. 
It was said that Mr. Buchanan had declared 
his intention to put it through in thirty days. 
[Laughter.] These four votes might be had, ag 
there were a number of desirable executive ap- 
pointments to give out, but that required nice 
engineering. : 

Mr. Millson, of Virginia, caused a portion of 
the Manual to be read, to show taat Mr. Fen- 
ton himself had committed a breach of the 
privileges of the House, in reporting his reso- 
lution to the House. 

Mr. Warren said he would raise the point of 
order. The Chair must see that it was no ques- 
tion of privilege, and it was radically wrong to 
allow him to proceed. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Chair would determine at once the 
question which he raised. 

Mr. Fenton then proceeded to read from the 
New York Tribune a paragraph stating, in 
substance, that it was understood until Monday 
last that Mr. Burns, of Ohio, would oppose the 
Lecompton Constitution, but that on the morn- 
ing of that day he had changed his mind, on 
the understanding that his son-in-law should 
retain the valuable place of postmaster at Keo- 
kuk, and that he himself should be appointed 
marshal of the northern district of that State 
at the close of his Congressional service. He 
next read from the Constitution of the United 
States and Washington’s Farewell Address to 
sustain his position, He desired to say that all 
this ramor required that they should vindicate 
by this examination the dignity and prerogative 
of the House. 

Mr. Warren said that he could not speak for 
the other side of the House, but he would say 
that his side could not be bribed, because they 
were not made of that sort of material. If the 
gentleman attempted to insinuate that there 
was 8 man upon his side of the House who 
could be influenced by the hope of reward to 
take any action at all, he had mistaken his 
character altogether. They would see that his 
point was well taken, that it was not a privi- 
leged question. If they wanted to attack the 
President, the Cabinet, or the Democratic par- 
ty, they should come up and attack him openly, 
and they would meet them, but not attempt to 
stab him in the dark. 

The Speaker stated that he had heard the 
statement of Mr. Fenton, and it was his opinion 
that there was nothing in it that justified the 
resolution. However, he would not undertake 
to say thet this was not 2 question of privilege, 
but would refer the question to the House, for 
its decision. 

Mr. Burns, of Ohio, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, called for the reading of the par- 
agraph from the New York Tribune. 

The paragraph having been read, 

Mr. Burns pronounced it a falsehood from 
beginning to end. 

Mr. Stephens said there was nothing in the 
statement from any person known to the House. 
The member had presented nothing but news- 
paper articles, correspondence, and vague ru- 
mor, which did not show that any such under- 
standing existed between the gentleman from 
Ohio anc the President. He therefore moved 
that the whole subject be laid on the table. 

After brief remarks by Mr. Giddings, of 

hio, 

The question was taken and the motion was 
agreed to—yeas 108, nays 88—the Adminis- 
tration men aud Americans voting yea, the Re- 
publicans, nay. 

The House adjourned until Monday. 


Monday, February 15, 1858. 


SENATE. 
Mr. Wilson submitted the following resolu- 
tion, remarking, that as he had something to 
say upon it, it could be read, and laid over under 
the rule : 
Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to the 
Senate, if not incompatible with the public in- 
terest, the instructions given to the Hon. Rich- 
ard K. Meade, United States Minister to Brazil, 
previous to his departure from the United States. 
Mr. Seward gave notice that he would ask 
leave to introduce a bill to reorganize the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and the Circuit 
Courts of the United States, so that the several 
States shall be represented by judges in said 
courts more nearly on the basis of their Federal 
population, while the administration of justice 
shall be made more speedy and efficient. 
The joint resolution from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, making an appropriation for the 
payment of expenses of investigating commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives was read, 
and, without being referred, was, on motion of 
Mr. Hunter, considered and finally passed. 
Indiana Contested Seats.—Mr. Hamlin moved 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the report from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
on the the subject of the contested seats of the 
Hon. G. N. Fitch and Jesse D. Bright. 
The Chair announced that the hour for ta- 
king up the special crder had arrived. 
Mr. Hamlin contended that his motion was 
one of privilege, and overrode all others. 
The Chair having ruled (as the Reporter 
understood) that the subject was up, Mr. H. 
went on to deliver his views, and a general dis- 
cussion ensued, which was participated in by 
Messrs. Berjamin, Collamer, Pugh, Toombs, 
Simmons, Trumbull, Green, Stuart, and others. 
When the question was about to be taken— 

Mr. Hunter suggested, that as the Senate 
was thin, and the hour somewhat late, the 
further consideration of the subject should be 
postponed until one o’clock to-morrow, with 
the understanding that the question should be 
taken at that time. The suggestion having 
been acquiesced in— 

Mr. Slidell moved that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Executive business ; which 
was agreed to, and after a brief session the 
doors were opened, and the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. J. G. Jones, of Pennsylvania, from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, reported a joint 
resolution making an appropriation of $35,000 
for the payment of the expenses of the several 
investigating committees ot the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the present session; the 
same to be added to the contingent fund of the 
House. 

Mr. Jones said this resolution was intended 
to cover expenses already incurred, and work 
already laid out by two or three only of the se- 
lect committees. There were seven select com- 
mittees already ordered; besides which, the 
Judiciary Committee was about to bring before 
the House a proposition to impeach one of the 
Judges of the United States. If they chose to 
act to the full extent of their powers, it was his 
own opinion that $100,000 would not be enough, 
but that the whole expense might reach $150,000. 

Mr. Harrie, of Illinois, asked to have the es- 
tiraated expense of each one of the committees 
stated. 

Mr. Jones said it was a mere matter of opin- 
ion only. 

Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, chairman of the select 
committee on Lawrence, Stone, & Co., said that 
committee had no means of knowing how far 
their investigation would proceed, but the ex- 
pense already incurred could not exceed $1,000, 
and he had no reason to expect that, in any 
event, it would go beyond $2,500. 

The joint resolution received its several 
readings, and was passed. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, made an ineffectual 
effort to introduce a resolution authorizing the 
President of the United States to negotiate for 
the acquisition of the Canadas, the Island of 
Cuba, and other adjacent islands, with the un- 
derstanding that none of these Territories shall 
come into the Union as States until they have 
a sufficient population for one member of the 
House of Representatives, and shall have a fair 
opportunity to frame their institutions in their 
own way. 5 7 

Mr. John W. Wolcott, the contumacious wit- 
ness in the Middlesex Mills case, appeared at 
the bar of the House, according to avpointment, 
and prezented his answer in writing in regard 
to the alleged contempt. He disclaimed all 
intention of disrespect, but entered into a long 
argument against the right of Congress to ar- 
raign him in the manner it had done. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. W.’s answer, Mr. 
Stanton, of Ohio, in accordance with the views 
of the committee, proposed resolutions, declar- 
ing the reply unsatisfactory, and that the said 





Wolcott be committed to the common jail of 
tho District of Columbia, and kept in close cus- 





tody until he shall signify his willingness to 
auswer the questions propounded to him by the 
select committee. Mr. Stanton gave his views 
as to the power of the House in the premises, 
which he deemed ample, and denied that the 
question of jurisdiction could now be raised. 

After ineffectual propositions to amend and 
lay the whole subject on the table, the resolu: 
tions were passed by a vote of 133 to 55. 

Mr. Waldron, of Michigan, presented resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of that State, asking 
aid for various objects of internal improvement. 

Mr. Brayton, of Rhode Island, presented res- 
olutions of the Legislature of his State, in the 
shape of instructions to the members to vote 
against the admission of Kansas under the Le- 
compton Constitution. ; 

Various bills and resolutions were introduced, 
and Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, moved to suspend 
the rules to allow him to offer a resolution of 
inquiry as to expenditures in Kansas for a Leg- 
islative Assembly ; pending which motion, the 
House adjourned. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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AN INSTRUCTIVE RECORD. 


The Administration papers admonish promi- 
nent members of the Democratic Party not to 
hazard their political prospects by opposition 
to its policy. Whatever the character of its 
measures, the safe part for the aspirant for 
station is, strict, unquestioning obedience: dis- 
sent leads to alienation, and alienation to polit- 
ical death. The politicians now who, while 
professing allegiance to the Democratic Party, 
array themselves against the course of the Presi- 
dent on the Lecompton Constitution, can expect 
nothing but loss of position and influence. 

These considerations suggest a review that 
may not be uninstructive. With rare exceptions, 
the movement which contemplates a transfer 
of the Federal Government from the Slavehold- 
ing Oligarchy to the People of the States, has 
taken care of the public men who, having sev- 
ered old party attachments, have committed 
themselves honestly to its support. Practical 
and liberal, it has rewarded with its favors 
those who, rather than oppose it, have sacrificed 
position in their parties; but, where unable to 
find such men to its hand, jt has created 
them. 

In looking back over the "progress of this 
movement, we find the first bold protest in the 
Senate of the United States, against the domi- 
nation ofthe Slave Power, pronounced by Thomas 
Morris, whose speech in 1839, in reply to Henry 
Clay’s denunciation cf the Anti-Slavery Cause, 
was distinguished by a powerful exhibition of 
the principles now advocated by Republicans, 
and a fearless rebuke of the servility of the 
old parties. This was just before the political or- 
ganization against the Slave Power, so that Mr. 
Morris, repudiated by his party, fell a sacrifice to 
his love of liberty. He died before the new 
Party had gained strength enough to take him 
up, and restore him to the place which his man- 
ly courage had made honorable. 

In the House, about the same period, the 
Herculean efforts of John Quincy Adams in 
behalf of the freedom of petition and debate on 
the subject of Slavery—an issue then, with 
which the whole Question of Slavery was identi- 
fied—gave him a position to a great extent inde. 
pendent of the Whig Party; a power which, as 
a member of that Party, or even a President of 
the United States, he had never wielded; a fame 
infinitely greater than that which belongs to the 

highest station. 

Joshua R, Giddings, the hero of a hundred 
battles, made his appearance in the House about 
1838: true to the great movement of Free- 
dom, that movement has taken care of him, 
and, after all the vicissitudes of Party, he 
still occupies a seat in the House, the oldest 
member, having for twenty years served his 
country by defending the rights of man. 

Fifteen years ago, John P. Hale stood in the 
House, a zealous member of the Democratic 
Party. His first blow was struck against the 

despotism of the Navy; his second, against the 
despotism of the Slave Power. The Annexa- 
tion of Texas, then urged as a Slaveholding 
measure, on Pro-Slavery grounds, he resisted 
to the last, but, finding himself in opposition to 
his Party, he resigned, went home, and carried 
his appeal to the People. His life since then 
is part of the history of the great Movement of 
Freedom. It rewarded his brave desertion of 
his Party beyond his expectations—sent him 
to the Senate of the United Statesin 1847, and, 
after a brief interval, again in 1855, and to- 
day he holds his seat in that body in virtue of 
the sacrifice he made of Party to Principle in 
1845, 

Let us glance at later records. Mr. Fessen- 
den, a distinguished member of the Whig Party, 
acknowledges the superior obligations of the 
Republican movement, and is sent to the Uni- 
ted States Senate. 

Another Whig, still more prominent, cling- 
ing to old party attachments, is as if he had never 
been. Hamlin, long a leader of the Democ- 
racy, gives up old associations, rather than 
serve a Party which is the servant of Slavery, 
and the People first make him Governor, then 
send him back to the Senate to occupy six 
years longer a post which he had so long filled 
with honor and efficiency. 

Beil, of New Hampshire, a Whig of high 
position, recognising the paramount claims of 
the Republican Movement, is sent to the Senate 
for six years. 

Vermont is represented in that body by two 
Senators, who, although time-honored Whigs, 
when the hour came, responded cordially to 
the demands of the Party of Freedom. And 
from Rhode Island and Connecticut, we have 
three Senators, once Whigs, but who now hold 
their seats in consequence of their adherence 
to the cause of Republicanism. 

What an instructive chapter is furnished by 
the later politics of Massachusetts! The Re- 
publican Movement would have continued in 
public life the men whom the People had beer 
accustomed to honor; but they haughtily refused 
to acknowledge its claims or recognise its 
legitimacy. What followed? The rejection of 
the old leaders, the selection of new. Webster, 
Everett, Winthrop, are passed by; Sumner, 
Wilson, Banks, are set up. Sumner and Wil- 
son, secessionists from the Whig Party, are 
placed in the Senate; Banks, once a leader of 
the Democracy, is sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, made Speaker, elected for a second 
term, then chosen Governor. 

Look at New York. Submission to the de- 
mands of a Party ruled by Slavery, consigns 
Millard Fillmore to private life, and strips him 
of influence. Manly resistance to Slavery, in 
defiance of Party policy, puts William H. 
Seward in the Senate of the United States for 
six years, and his full recognition of the Re- 
publican Movement continues him there for 
six years longer. Dickinson adhered to the 
Democracy, so-called, through all its phases of 
Pro Slavery senility, and goes out of political 
life; King, true to Freedom, abjures such a 
Democracy, and Republicanism sends him to 
the Senate. 

Everywhere this new Element of power 
makes itself felt. It keeps Grow in the House, 
makes Bingham Governor, and restores to 
the Senate Cameron, all secessionists from the 
Democratic Party. It puts Chandler, once a 
Whig, in the place of Cass, one of the foremost 











leaders of the Democracy. It takes Chase, 
a man who had held no public station, puts 
him in the Senate for six years, then elects him 
Governor of Ohio, and re-elects him, appealing 
to the wisdom and purity of his deeds, in justi- 
fication of his claims. It re-elects Wade to 
the Senate, because, for its sake, he had aban- 
doned the Whig Party, and returns to the 
House Nichols and Leiter, who had sacrificed 
their porition in the Democratic Party. Tram- 
bull of Ijinois, Doolittle of Wisconsin, Blair of 
Missouri, all Democrats, Grimes and Harlan 
of Iowa, Whig, and Durkee of Wisconsin, an 
old Anti-Slavery man, acknowledging its power, 
stand in Congress, the representatives of its 
policy ; while Walker, Jones, and the Dodges, 
obedient to the Pro-Slavery Democracy, sink 
to s powerless obscurity. 

Is not the record an instructive one? Does 
it not show the power and the liberality, too, of 
the New Movement? It deals with men as 
thoy are, and cares nothing for their Party an- 
tecedents. It asks but one question—Will you 
now and hereafter be true to Freedom? Let 
the young men of the country ponder the rec- 
ord. The Pro-Slavery Democracy may curse, 
but its curse shall be turned into a blessing. 
Even he whose only ambition is for place or 
power—a low ambition at best—would do well 
to recollect that in this great controversy be- 
tween Freedom and Slavery, the path ef Prin- 
ciple is the path to Honor. 





LEGISLATIVE INSTRUCTIONS. 


Legislativeinstructions are not much respected 
of late years by Democratic Senators, Magph 
more deference is paid to the requirements of 
the Slaveholders. Mr. Jones, of Iowa, presents 
the resolutions of the Legislature of his State, 
instructing him to vote against the Lecompton 
Constitution, and calmly announces his purpoee 
to disregard them, and vote for it. Mr. Pugh, 
of Ohio, enjoined by Legislative resolves, fram- 
ed by members of his own Party, to oppose 
and vote against the Lecompton Constitution, 
may literally obey, should it become necessary 
to vote directly upon that measure, but, mean- 
time, he labors for the success of all incidental 
and preliminary motions, clalculated to facili- 
tate the adoption of the Constitution. Accord- 
ing to a correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Post, he worked hard in the House during 
the late struggle on Mr. Harris’s resolution for 
a select committee, to defeat that project. Gov- 
ernor Allen, of Rhode Island, is also under in- 
structions to vote against Lecompton, and he is 
generally set down by letter-writers as opposed 
to it, but he votes as steadily with the Adminis- 
tration on all points, as if the salvation of his 
soul depended upon his fidelity to Party, and 
we predict that he too will disobey instruc- 
tions. 

The best way is to select men who will do 
right without instructions—who will serve the 
People, not as eye-servants, but as men of Prin- 
cipleand Honor, __ 


DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 


Nothing pains our Southern friends so much 
as to make merry over their threats of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. They bewail it as betraying 
a want of patriotism, a due reverence for the 
Union, to say nothing of a proper regard for 
themselves. Senator Davis, the other day in 
the Senate, was quite shocked that Mr. Fessen- 
den did not evince more feeling, when the dread 
subject was talked about, and, for himself, 
when questioned, denied most solemnly that he 
had ever given utterance to any Disunion sen- 
timents. 

The New York Herald is exceedingly anxious 
to impress New York merchants with the idea 
that there is a combination of Southern men to 
dissolve the Union, should Calhoun’s Lecomp- 
ton Constitution be rejected. The Alabama 
Legislature has authorized the Governor, should 
the virtue of Congress reach that point, to take 
measures for calling a State Convention, which 
is then to ascertain what is to be done. One or 
two other States have done likewise. Their ac- 
tion is quite deliberate, and looks to no pre- 
cipitate conclusion. 

The movement is almost too insignificant for 
comment. When such men as Walker, Stan- 
ton, and Wise, come out against Lecompton, 
and the Legislature of Tennessee cannot make 
up its mind, as to what instructions it shall 
give its Senators, and other Southern States 
are silent, nervous people may go to sleep with 
the comfortable assurance that the Union will 
at leat survive James Buchanan’s Administra- 
tion. 


THE REVOLUTION GOING ON. 


The eleciion of Ex-Governor Grimes of Iowa 
to the Senate increases the number of Republi- 
can Senators to twenty-one. Thus steadily does 
the Revolution goon. New England, with a 
single exception, stands in the Senate a solid 
phalanx for Liberty, and that exception, we 
trust, will soon cease. Mr. Allen’s term expires 
with this Congress, and the Legislature of 
Rhode Island, to be elected in the spring, must 
choose his successor. Let us hope that the 
freemen of that State will put aside all local 
jealousies, mere perzonal considerations, and 
take care to return men pledged to the elec- 
tion of a Republican Senator—to make New 
England a unit on the great question of the age 
and the country. The Northwest is gradually 
falling into line: Iowa and Wisconsin have al- 
ready taken their places: the changes effected 
in Michigan and Illinois, give promise of a 
speedy and complete renovation; and the Re- 
publicans of Indiana will doubtless soon have 
an opportunity of securing for that State in the 
Senate its proper position. Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey will be the last to yield to the de- 
mands of Freedom, but yield they must—so 
that in the course of a few years, the Senate will 
have ceased to be the bulwark of Slaveholding 
usurpation. 
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EXECUTIVE INFLUENCE. 


Several newspapers, North and South, hav- 
ing stated that Executive inflaence would be 
brought to bear to secure the passage of the 
Lecompton Constitution, and one of them hav. 
ing made specific charges against a member of 
the House, involving corruption by the Admin- 
istration, Mr. Hoard, of New York, introduced 
last Friday a resolution in the House for the 
appointment of a committee to investigate 
these charges, and ascertain whether Executive 
influence had been used to secure the votes of 
members. The movement occasioned much 
irritation on the Administration side—mem- 
bers scouted the idea of instituting a solemn 
investigation to determine the correctness of 
mere newspaper reports: the purity of the 
supporters of the President needed no such 
safeguard. So the inquiry was refused, by a 
party vote, the Administration side voting nay. 

Possibly the movement may do good, by ad- 
monishing all concerned in improper influen- 
ces, if there be any such, that they are watch. 
ed—so that it may be rather difficult hereafter 
for a member who has voted against the Ad- 
ministration, to change his course, and vote 
with it. 

Congressional virtue isa great thing, and we 
hope it may be preserved in all its purity, 
whether committees be appointed to watch over 
it or not. And yet it will happen that People 
fail sometimes in selecting their Representa- 
tives. A seat in Congress is not inaccessible 
to bribes. Public men have been bought— 
even the great Bacon yielded to temptation. 
The history of our politicians for the last four 


| 


years shows that the rewards of Executive 
power have not unfrequently compensated the 
Representative for defying the will of his con- 
stituents. The disapprobation of the People 
has too often secured the patronage of the Pres- 
ident. The profits of a collectorship or consul- 
ship have been granted as rewards for a patri. 
otic disregard by the representative of the will 
of his constituents. What has been, may be, 


even under the lofty Administration of James 
Buchanan. 





For the National Era. 
KANSAS. 


Where lies in light the land [ love, 
Beneath blue occidental skies, 
With bold, unfettered wings, the bird of Jove 
The empyrean flies— 
And Freedom, like that tameless bird, 
In every vale is seen, on every mountain heard. 





In that far land which lies supine 
Beneath the orient’s broad embrace, 
The bird of Jove first tried his wing divine 
In the eternal space— 
And Freedom’s soul was with him the re, 
Baptising plain and hill, impregning all the air. 


But faction rose, and fraud came in, 
And crimes that should for aye appal, 
Leagued with lewd gloat and festering sin, 
Ruled with red hand o’er all— 
Then swept through earth the din of hell, 
And, drunk with human blood, the reeling nations fell. 


O’er Europe’s western hills of snow, 
And genial valleys scoop’d between, 

Whose chequered deeds of guilt and glory show 
The mighty and the mean, 

The bird of Jove undaunted swept, 

And there, for many an age, the watch of Freedom kept. 


But priestly craft, and kingly power, 
And faltering faith in God and man, 
Brought on in time the sanguinary hour 
When blood in rivers ran— 
And deep beneath its crimson wave 
Embattling nations sank, blent in one general grave. 


O’er this loved land, which lies in light 
Beneath these blue and brilliant skies 
That bound and bless our proud and eager sight, 
The bird of Jove still fliles— 
But startles, mid his sunward way, 
At sights and sounds that seem born of the elder day. 


* * * * * * . 


Pause! ye who seek to rend the oak : 
You think a feeble foe to find, 
But dream not of the mighty backward stroke! 
Pause! ye who sow the wind, 
Or reap the whirlwind’s sudden wrath— 
Mightier than dragons’ teeth lie quickening in your path! 


Kentucky, Jan., 1858. W. D, G 





TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In the House, on the contested election case of 
Henry Winter Davis, Messrs. Phillips of Penn- 
sylvania, Hatch of New York, Zollicoffer of 
Tennessee, and others, discussed the case in its 
various aspects. 

In the Senate, the case of the Indiana Sena- 
tors was contested, and, by a strict party vote, 
Messrs. Fitch and Bright were allowed further 
time to take testimony, which serves to give 
those gentlemen an opportunity to vote for the 
Lecompton fraud. 





SLAVERY AND FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Mr. Wilson has submitted in the Senate a 
resolution calling upon the President to com- 
municate to that body, if not incompatible with 
the public interests, copies of the instructions 
given to Mr. Meade, our Minister to Brazil. 
It seems that this Virginia gentleman, car- 
rying with him abroad the same fanatical devo- 
tion to Slavery that has marked his career at 
home, has indicated to the Emperor his opin- 
ion that that institution being common to both 
countries, but exposed to hostile influences 
“from without,” should form the great bond of 
union between them. We copy his address, as 
we find it in the Washington Union: 


“Sire: I have the honor to present to your 
Imperia! Majesty my credentials as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Brazil. 

“Tn accrediting a Minister to this Govern- 
ment, mine is not thereby merely discharging 
@ courteous duty to the greatest Power of the 
South American continent, but is giving ex- 
pression to its sincere desire to unite with the 
Imperial Government of Brazil in maintaining 
a policy that shall forever bind the two coun- 
tries in bonds of peace and friendship, give ad- 
ditional life and energy to an already growing 
and prosperous commerce, and finally result in 
the permanent wealth, prosperity, and power, 
of two great nations, in whose destinies are 
wrapped up those of the two great continents 
in which they respectively exist. 

“ My Government is duly impressed with the 
points of resemblance and identity of interest 
which should make the ties between the two 
countries indissoluble, and direct the policy 
and aspirations of each. An equal extent of 
territory, of gigantic dimensions, gives to each 
nation an assurance of future power that lifts 
it above the reach of uneasy apprehensions, 
and imparts to its position a dignity that be 
longs only to conscious strength. 

“ Their approximation, in many respects, in 
their political, constitutional organization, is 
well calculated to engender political and social 
sympathies promotive of mutual benefits and 
future commercial progress, while an institu- 
tion common to both countries, fixed and deep 
ly rooted in their soil, (with many hostile preju- 
dices to encounter from without,) does now 
establish an affinity between them, and will in- 
sure, for mutual defence, a unity of action and 
feeling that will prove invincible in the future. 

“ The President of the United States, sire, will 
at all times be happy to be assured of the 
health and happiness of your Majesty and the 
imperial family of Brazil.” 

To which his Majesty the Emperor made 
the following reply : 

“On receiving the letter by which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has accredited you in 
the capacity of Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to my Government, I have 
sincerely to thank him for this new proof of 
his friendship, and it is highly gratifying to me 
to hear the friendly expressions of the senti- 
ments inspired by the relations of the United 
States with Brazil, which sentiments Brazil 
retributes to the same extent; and, aware of 
the duties imposed on it by the position it oc- 
cupies among the nations of South America, will 
continue to employ, as hitherto, its lawful in- 
fluence for the prosperity of the neighboring 
States.” 

The propriety of Mr. Wilson’s resolution is 
manifest. The American People have a right to 
know whether Richard K. Meade, of Virginia, 
who seems to consider himself the representa- 
tive merely of the sectional Interest of Slavery, 
speaks by authority: whether the President has 
authorized him to propose covertly to the Em- 
peror of Brazil a policy which looks to the di- 
vision of North and South America between 
Brazil and the United States; to suggest to the 
Emperor the expediency of jointly establishing 
a balance-of power system in this New World, 
in imitation of the old European policy : whether 
the President gave Richard K. Meade an insight 
into the marvellous likeness between the Impe- 
perial, central despotism of Brazil,and the Dem- 
ocratic, Republican, Federal Government of the 
United States, engendering “ political and social 
sympathies:” whether he authorized him to 
propose to Brazil an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive, on the ground of the existence of Slavery 
in one half of this country and in the whole of 
that country, for the purpose of rendering it 
forever “irrevocable.” Clearly, Richard K. 
Meade considers Slavery not only a National 
Institution of the United States, but the Nation- 
al Institution, to the protection and aggrandize- 
ment of which our Foreign Diplomacy is to be 
directed. He plainly invites the Emperor of 
Brazil to an alliance for the maintenance of 
Slavery. Brazil and the United States are the 
two great Powers of the New World, the corner- 
stone of whose institutions is, Negro Slavery, 
against which the Civilization of the Age is 
warring—let them unite, then, “for mutual 





defence,” make North and South America the 











Give the Peovle Uyht. 


THE PROSPECT. 


The Kansas Question ssiuracs from day to 
day as many differant phases as there ace Tel- 
egraphic correspondents. A few days sinca, it 
was settled that Mr. Calhoun had acknowledged 
the fraud in the Delaware Crossing returns, re- 
solved, on consultation with the Cabinet, to 
give certificates of election to the Free State 
majority of tho Legislature, authorized Judge 
Douglas to aunounce this fact—and it was also 
settled that this strol:e of policy would break up 
the Douglas organization, and secure beyond 
all doubt the speedy passage of the Lecompton 


Constitution, accompanied by a declaration of | 


the right of the People to change their Consti- 
tution at theic pleasure. Alter the People had 
been sufficiently excited by this New York tel- 
egraphic news, then it was proclaimed that 


General Calhoun had dono no such thing—that 
the Southern men wou!d hear of no announce- 
ment of the returns till afte: the admission of 


Kansae—that that functionary, on being called 
upon by Mr. Larris, evaded, mystified, and 
finally refused to give him any light. 

The next news by televraph was, that the 
Democratic caucus had resolved to dispose of 
the army bill forthwith, thea to report (Tues- 
day) from the Territorial! Committee of the 
Senate a bill to admit Kansas under the Le- 
compton Constitution, put it through straight- 
way, send it to the House, and have it talen 
up and paseed there beforo the Select Com- 
mittee of Mr. Harris would have a chance 
to make a single inquiry—in fact, the whole 
inquiry was to occupy ten days at the outside. 
This was very exciting, of a, and the Peo- 
ple blessed the enterp: 








e of the newspapers 
for supplying them with the stirring news; but, 
another day brought a change. Senator Doug- 
las, owing to domestic aflliction, was not able 
to prepare his report in timc—the majority of 
the committee would not therefore be in such 
haste, but put cff their report till Thursday. 
Judging from the past, the queeztion cannot 
be disposed of cummzrily. 
on the side of a strong majority, and the Re- 
publican Senators not half 
are now, severs! months pa é Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill could reach the House. Now, 
the Republican members number twonty-one. 
Among the foremost ia this strugele against 
the Lecompton Constitution etands the man 
whose energies secured the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and he is sustained by at 
least two Democratic Senators ; while the Na- 


rouijes they 


th 
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tive American Seratora, if they do uot op- 
pose, will put forth little effort to sustain, Le- 
compton. 


In view of these circumstances, to talk of 
forcing through the Senate so obnoxious a 
measure, in hot haste, is io tall nonsense. The 
Opposition is too strong to be overawed, too 
strong not to compel conformity to the rules 
and usages designed to secure the utmost 
deliberation in legislation. Such a bill can 
never be carried by a coup de main. 


STANDING ARMY. 


It is not often (says the Jowrnai of Commerce) 
that we are able io concur with the Albany 
Evening Journal on any political topic; but 
for once we are with it, only we do not believe 
that our trcops now in Utah are in suy danger. 
On the contrary, we think they are able to take 
care of themzelves and the Mormons too, Siill 
it is well to guard a; ingencies, and, 
moreover, it may be 4 cy to the Mormons 
to let them know that resistance is utterly 
hopeless. Our frontier is so extensive, and 
the calls in one way aud another for military 
services are liable to be so numerous among a 
population of thirty millionc, that, without ref- 
erence to the Utah aif hich may yet be- 
come a serious busi: or it may not, we 
doubt if the proposed increase of the army is 
any too large. 

From the Albany Evening Journal. 

Our little army now lying on the confines of 
the Great Salt Lake musi be in imminent peril. 
The various expeditions from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific are expcxed to constant danger of 



























Mormons, are every day commiltiag depreda- 
tions upon the pioneers of the Great West. No 
man and no party could survive the stigma of 
having opposed granting relief and protection 
to these our imperiiled countrymen. 

The Evening Journal is for increasing the 
army for the eake of the soldiers in the Utah 
country, who, it say2, are exposed to imminent 
peril: The Journal of Commerce thinks they 
are safe enough, but an increase of the 
demanded by the genera! wants of t’ 








Be it remembered, too, that ti eZ 

on which the Admiuistration 3 3 demand. 
It is ashamed to sey ¢ ng of the perii ol 
the little army in Utah, f any time, it can 


d treops in 
to abandon 


despatch to its aid the two thous 
Kansas; but this would compel io ;' 
its criminal policy of forcing 3 fraudulent Con- 
stitution upon the freemen of that Territory. 
Should any evil happen to our soldiers in Utah, 
from their smal! numerical force, not those whe 
vote against an augmentation of the standieg 
army, but James Buchanan alone, will be re- 
sponsible. 

Even admitting that the Utah soldiers may 
be in some danger, and that Congress ought to 
provide for their safety, ist a bill be passed for 
raising volunteers. Thousands are waiting for 
but a hint, and they would ily to arms. Forany 
such emergency as the Utsh difficnity, # citizen- 
soldiery will suffice. lor we cannot bear 
the idea of increasing the Standing Army—it is 
expensive, dangerous, and demoralizing, and, it 
seems to us, utierly uscless. Nor do we care 
what may be the party complexion cf the Ad- 
ministration. We would 
publican President with svch an 3 
Senate biil proposes to establish as permanent. 
It is marvellous, after al! the lessons Europe 
has furnished us on this subject, that we will 
learn nothing. 
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pas~ The committee appointed by the House 
of Representatives, to investigate into the Ken- 
sas frauds, met on Moxday evening, and 
the majority (so unfairly given by the Speaker 
to the Lecomptonites) voted down nearly all 
propositions to make the invcsiigation which 
they were instructed to do by the House. The 
majority also intimated that they would report 
to the House next week. It remains to be seen 
whether this attempt to disobey the Hoase and 
stifle investigation will be acquiesced in by that 
body. 


The Volksblatt, » German Democratic paper, 
published in Indiana, sayz : 

“ Let the Democrats of Indiana, on the 23d 
of February, make such a demonstration as 
cannot or will not be disregarded by our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. We owe it to ourselves, 
to our candidates, to our party, and our coun- 
try, to declare in thunder tones that the De- 
mocracy of Indiana is inflexibly opposed to the 
Lecompton Constitution, and all the iniquitous 
frauds connected therewith. Let us force our 
Representatives to sirangle it, and all may yet 
be well! Let every Democrat come up to the 
meeting on the 23d. Let :hem devote but one 
day to their country ; let them lend their voices 
to swell the protest against this iniquity, before 
it is perpetrated. As yct, we may prevent 1b 
and all its fatal consequences. Come one, come 
all, then!” 


The Democratic office-holders of New York 
city are making arrangements for a public 
meeting, to endorse the Kansas policy of the 
President. 


——-.---- - 


W:th Mr. Douglas ! 





Jameson, author of “The Characteristics of Women,” 
&c. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1857. For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 


It is now nearly a quarter of & century (1834) 
since thie work was first published. Years ago 
we remember reading it, with a pleasure that 
has been freshened by again turning over its 
pages. Mrs. Jameson has now an established 
fame. Numerous more elaborate and more 
matured productions of her pen have followed, 
and received high approbation; but perhaps no 
one of them has been more popular than this 
of an earlier day. The form and method, the 
intermingling of literary and artistic anecdotes 
with criticism, with the dramatic style of dia- 
logue, are adapted to enlist the attention and 
excite interest far more than a mere didactic 
plan would have been. Some of the incidents 
depicted take deep hold on the feelings—as, for 
instance, that of Henry Ambos, and the heroic 
self-denial of h‘s devoted sister. A number of 
| the most distinguished of theartists meutioned— 

a3 Schwauthaler and Rauch, (the latter quite 
recently )—have gone from the living since her 
Sketches were written. Mis. Jameson is gen- 
erally allowed, we believe, by those competent 
to speak on such subjects, to be a fair judge in 
matters of taste and art; and with all allow- 
ance for her individual preferences, her criti 
Ciems are regarded as ¢iscriminating, and 
marked by a nice perception of the true and 
the false. New questions of art and new wri- 
ters have occupied and are engaging the artist- 
ic mind. Mr. Ruskin, with hia theory of Pre- 
Raphaelitism, and spler.did volumes and essays 
in eupport of his views, the hot debate of the 
controvertists, and numerous elaborate reviews 
and discussions of all the principles of the 
‘Esthetics, may seem to leave little room for 
these earlier Sketches to find favor. But we 
/are glad that Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have 
included them in their number of little blue 
and gold volumes, so neat and handy for pop. 
ular use. The admirers of Mrs. Jameson’s 
writings are not few, and they will hail with 
pleasure the call to reperuse a work which has 


, ever been @ favorite one, especially in so con-' 


, venient and attractive a frm of reprint. 





| The Poetical Works of James R. Lowell. 


Complete in 
Two Volumes. 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1853. 
These two 16mo volumes, in blue and gold, 
contain genuine poetry, as well as keen and 
| scathing rebuke of political corruption, and 
; manly defence of human rights. Mr. Lowell is 
| too well known as 8 poet of Freedom, and he 


‘stamps his lines with too deep an impress of 


the spirit that is stirring within him, to render 
| it necessary for us to point him out to our read- 
| ers as one whose productions have a claim on 
| their notice. He often writes carelessly, sacri- 

ficing beauty to strength and sound sense ; but 
, among his minor poems may be fourd passages 
| that seem thrown off like gems by one who 


| knows the wealth of which he is master, and 
His satirical 
pieces, like “ The Fable for Critics,” and espe- 


| fears not to exhaust his store. 
cially the “ Biglow Papers,” are amusing speci- 


degree. 
image of a farm belonging to the North and 


tory. 


back to our pleasure, in looking over these vol- 
umes—an occasional irreverence for sacred 
things, and a bordering on a denial of revealed 
truth, as where, in “ Bibbiolatice,” he says : 


“ Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, — ss 
And not on paper leaves, nor leaves of stone,” &c. 


Longuage and sentiments we are pained to find 

in the writings of any one who otherwise com- 

mands so much of our admiration, and which 

even poetical license or thoughtless composi- 

ticn cannot excuse. 

The Eclectic Magazine of Foreige Literature. By W. 
H. Bidwell. For February, 1858. New York. 

A noble head! Sir William Hamilton, the 
prince of Scottish philosophers. That high, 
clear forehead, those bold, overarching brows, 
penetrating eyes, the finely-cut mouth and chin, 
indicating firmness, decision, and the whole 
complex combination of features, on which in- 
tellect of no common order is stamped ; it is a 
portrait for one to study. We are glad to meet 
with it here, as we open this number, as well as 
to find the selected article from the North Brit- 
ish Review, entitled “ Life and Metaphysics of 
Sir William Hamilton.” He was one of Scot- 
land’s great minds, and his history deserves the 
scholar’s attention, for he was a scholar of no 
mean fame. The remainder of the heavier arti- 
cles are from the great leading Reviews of Great 
Britain, the Edinburgh, London Quarterly, while 
there are a variety of well-chosen lesser ones, 
from the Titan, the Dublin University, Fra- 
ser’s, Tait’s Edinburgh, and Chambers’ Maga- 
zines, the Leisure Hour, and from a work we 
bave not before noticed as embraced in the list, 
the National Review. There is a pleasing paper 
on Popular Legends and Fairy Tales. The 
whole number of articles, longer and shorter, is 
thirty-five, and they combine the usual propor- 
tions of papers adapted to the different classes 
of readers. 





The Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine. 
February, 1858. John A.Gray. Vol. 51, No. 2. 

It may seem like “carrying coals to New- 
castle,” to commend this long-established and 
well-known magazine. It is one of the oldest, 
and we believe indeed the very oldest, of the 
monthly periodicals devoted to lighter literature, 
in existence among us. Its reputation is fixed, 
and it has continued to maintain its character 
from year to year, the variety and style of its 
contents rendering it a sort of unique in its 
magazine articles. It is peculiarly distinguished, 
too, for its quiet, sly humor, and easy wit. Espe- 
cially is this a characteristic of its Editor’s 
Table—and we believe this now almost universal 
feature of magazine literature in our country in 
a great measure owes its origin to successful 
achievements in this line of the earlier editors 
of this periodical. The present number has 
sixteen articles, besides the Literary Notices 
and Editor’s Table—presenting suitable min- 
gling to meet the varied tastes of readers, and 
combining the prose and poetry of its contrib- 
utors in such a way as to make an agreeable 
dish, into which all may cut and carve, and 
find more or less to feed on. It is one of the 
best of the magazines, especially to catch up for 
a few moments, and lay down again, to resume 
at a leisure hour, or when on a steamboat or 
railroad journey. 

Methodist Quarterly Review for January, 1958. D.D. 
Whedon, D. D., Editor. New York. 

This journal, in its opening number for this 
year, contains eleven articles, including those 
on Religious Intelligence; Synopsis of the 
Quarterlies; Quarterly Book Table and Lite- 
rary Items. The others embrace a variety of 
topics, such as Friar Bacon and Lord Bacon ; 
British Methodism and Slavery, (somewhat 
more conservative than we should have ex- 
pected from an English writer ;) The English 
Reformation; A good review of Whittier’s 
Poems, which is written in a kindred spirit to 
that of the poet, by Professor R. Allyn, of Ohio 
University, Athens; The Physical Geography 
of the Sea; Edmund Burke; The Logos of 





mens of a talent that few possess in an equal 
The little piece in which, under the 


South, he sets ‘orth the Compromise, might not 
be inappropriate, if published in the jounals of 
the present day, especially if he would add a 
few stanzas in relation to the aspect of the ques- 
tion as affected by the history of Kansas Terri- 


The portrait of the author is most strikingly 
like to that of Col. Fremont, and might be taken 
forhim. We are bound to mention one draw- 
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| whole, the collection of articles are well pre, 
_ pared, though not marked with equal talent 
| The number has a fine portrait of the late 
| President Fisk, one of the most valuable 


| recently in the Methodist church, and w 
; femoval by death from the Wesleyan Up 


| sity, Middletown, Connecticut, 
, and deeply felt and lamented. 
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| Beg The New York Express Proposes, in 
| caee Virginia expatriates her free Negroes, that 

they go West, and form a new State, ang send 
their Senators and Representatives to Congress! 
Perhaps Senators Davis, Toombs, and G,, 
and Representatives Keitt, Savage, 
would object ! 


een, 
and others, 








There is to be a struggle in Congress ere lon 
| upon the location of the route for the Pacific 
| railroad. The Fire Katers want a Southern 
| route, so that, in the event of a dissolution of 
the Union, the road would be in the hands of 
| the slaveholding Republic. The North and 
West will probably triumph, however, and the 
Central or Northern route be chosen, 

Bae Gov. Wise has written a letter to the 
Philadelphia Anti-Lecompton meeting, 
he combats the lame positions of Mr. 
| in his recent Kansas message, What a apec- 

tacle is this! A Southern bitter Pro-Slavery 
Governor is opposed to a gigantic frand which g 
Northern President supports, and endeavors to 
force through Congress. 

bay The Star of this city is trying to frighten 
Henry Winter Davia for his vote agains, Le 
compton. It threatens Baltimore with 8 log 
of Southern trade, because Mr. Davis Votes 
honestly ! 


in which 
Buchanan 








For the Nationa! Era. 


I8 CEREDO A FAILURE?! 


An extract which appeared in your paper 
week or two ago, would seem to convey the 
idea that the efforts of Mr. Thayer, in coloyi. 
zing Western Virginia, had proved abortive 
My opinion is, that inetead of proving a failure 
the scheme is a perfect success. As fycis, 
however, are preferable to opinions, let me ql] 
your attention to the exact condition of Ceredo, 

Last July, about the time Mr. Thayer firg 
commenced operations in Ceredo, there was 
bat one house on the premises. At the present 
time of writing, Ceredo has been survered. 
streets have been laid out and gravelled: th, 
river in the vicinity of Ceredo has been cleared 
of obstructions; a good and substantial wharf 
has been built; a new paper—the “ (proj, 
Crescent””—has been established, the circulg. 
tion of which is rapidly increasing; more than 
twenty houses have been erected, besides many 
cabins and cheap shanties; a school-house and 
@ meeting-houee are in process of construction: 
@ post office has been located there; a mill ha 
been built, which is driven by a pair of double 
engines, of about one hundred and twenty-five 
horse power; there are three other engines on 
the ground, which will be put into operation 
immediately; a large brick hotel is just com- 
pleted. Already in the city are three stores, a 
blacksmith shop, a shoemaker’s shop, a tin 
factory, and a company of ship builders. Em. 
igrants from all parts of the country are pour. 
ing into Ceredo every day. 

Nearly four hundred lots have been sold; 
and when you remember that the condition of 
purchase is that they shall be built on within 
@ specified time, it does not require a great 
stretch of the imagination to conceive of 4 
busy, bustling place. And all this, Mr. Editor, 
when the whole country has been almost para 
lyzed, and during a crisis such as it has never 
experienced, 

Is Ceredo a failure? D. BLP, 

The foregoing statement is made on the au- 
thority of one who claims to speak from his owe 
knowledge, and with the approbation of Mr, 
Thayer.—Ed. Era. 








nme 
For the National Era. 


AN “ ESTABLISHED CHURCH” IN THE NAVY, 


It may surprise the readers of the Era to 
be told that in the navy of the United States 
no minister is recognised and respected uuleas 
“ episcopally ordained;” and that the Rev. Mr. 
Stockbridge, a Baptist, was made to suffer the 
painful tyranny and oppression which naval 
commanders can exercise on board ship, while 
serving as chaplain in the Savannah, ship of 
war, during a long cruise in the Pacific, only 
because he would not, at the command of the 
captain, use the Book of Common Prayer in 
the performance of public worship. This wor: 
thy gentleman (a man of earnest piety) was in 
every way degraded and denied the courtesies 
of life, on the ground that “ he was not episco- 
pally ordained.” A full statement of the case 
has appeared in the columns of that highly re- 
spectable organ of the Baptists, The Examiner, 
published in the city of New York. The chap- 
lain laid his complaint before Secretary Dobbin, 
who answered in these words: “I do not 
consider the case worthy the dignity of a court 
martial.” And one of the instances of this 
contempt and cruelty stated by the Rev. Mr. 
Stockbridge was, a tumbler thrown at him 
across the table, by a ward-room officer. Nov, 
then, let us be told that no chaplain in the 
navy is to be treated with courtesy, nor permit 
ted to discharge his duties but in the way pre 
scribed by the commanders of ships, and when 
thus assaulted by violence, that he has no claim 
for defence from the Navy Department, and we 
doubt not other denominations, whose money 
pays for the support of the navy, ard gives all 
the dignity which these upstart tyrants pos 
sess, will make themselves both acknowledged 
and respected, even on the decks of ships © 
war sailing at the antipodes. 

We confess our surprise, that as yet no Sen- 
ator or Representative in Congress has moved 
for the papers in the case of Mr. Chaplain 
Stockbridge, made public to the world in 6 
respectable an organ of the Baptists as the 
Examiner. We should like to have Mr. Sec: 
retary Toucey’s report, and let us know Hl 
tumblers are to be throwu at the heads of dis: 
senting chaplains while at table, with impantty, 
because they are not “episcopally ordaine ” 
We shall be glad to supply any member 0 
Congress with a copy of the Examiner of the 
14th instant. Farr Prat. 


The late Rev. Charles Avery, of Pittsburgh, 
left an estate valued at $700,000. He = 
queathed $20,000 of stock in the Monongahela 
Navigation Company, which pays good ” 
dends, as a fund for the support of guperannis 
ated clergymen of the Methodist Protests 
Church; $20,000 to the Oberlin Institute 
Ohio; $25,000 to a school for colored childret, 
which he founded in Alleghany city, ig 
vania; $5,000 to the Insane Asylum in we 
ern Pennsylvania; and $5,000 each to te 
Methodist Protestant churches in Alleges! 
city and Birmingham, and the second Met . 
dist Protestant church in Pittsburgh, Pennsy 
vania. 

The remainder of his property, after all . 
penses and encumbrances are paid, is to “4 4 
vided into two parts—one of said parts to o 
“ perpetual fund for disseminating the light 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the blessings © 
civilization among the benighted black - 
colored races of people inhabiting the continen: 
of Africa, And to this end, I direct my —_ 
tors to pay over such funds to such person 
persons, or body corporate, as by the laws 
the State of New York may be legally compe 
tent to take and hold the same for the ——* 
can Missionary Association, located in the ci " 
of New York, to be thereafter invested, rs 
aged, and applied, under the direction 0 ~ 
executive committee of that Associate’, a 
the uses and purposes aforesaid, -_ ae _ 
other, but leaving to the discretion © the . 
American Missionary Association vp 
manner of its application, a8 well of the Pe 
pal as of the interest and increase o—_ on 
The remaining half of this sum is to ee 
stituted a perpetual fand for promoting ~ 
ucation and elevation of the colored Per ah 
the United States of America and ote wit 
Provinces of Canada, to be appropria 
applied by his executors. 





Charles Kingsley’s new volume of pe et 
ed last year, is now in press, . 
shortly be pub ished in London. Its title is # 





be “Andromeda, and other Poems.” ‘ 
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WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The Washington correspondent of Forney’s 
Press, 2 Democratic journal, says: 

«Gen. Calhoun visited Judge Douglas short- 
ly afier his arrival. They had a long conver: 
gation, several persons being present. The 
Judge inquired in reference to the returns from 
Delaware Crossing. Calhoun made no answer. 
Before they separated, the question was again 
made. Calhoun replied, that the return had 
been properly certified. Judge Douglas then 

ave him some sworn evidence on the subject. 
Calhoun read and turned pale. About one 
o'clock at night, Calhoun sent to Douglas’s 
house that he was ccopvinced there had been 
fraud at Delaware Crossing—540 votes being 
put down, where only 40 votes were cast—and 
that he had made the correction in the record, 
with the approval of the President. He au- 
thorized Jadge Dougles, Mr. Harris of Illincis, 
and Gen. Qaitman, to publish this fact.” : 

It is thought by some, that while the Admin- 
istration assures Northern Democrats that Cal- 
houn will issue certificates to the Free State 
candidates in Kansas, in case Lecompton goes 
through Congress, that functionary (Calhoun) 
will keep his promises to the Southern men 
here, avd give the Legislature to the Pro- 
Slavery candidates, or at least to the State offi- 





cers. 


In the E. A. Ogden, which arrived from the 
Missouri river, says the St. Louis Republican 
of the Ist inst., came passengers from Kansas : 
Ger. Calhoun, late President of the Lecompton 
Convention; Judge Cato, of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas Territory; J. P. Carr, Esq., 
who claims to have been elected to Congress 
under the Lecompton Constitution ; J. P. Hen- 
dersov, Ezq.; Capt. Samuel Kramer; and Ma- 
jor Miller, agent of the Sioux Indians, from 
Fort Bent. These gentlemen are all in Wash- 
ington. 


The Kansas correspondent of the St. Louis 
Leader says that Governor Denver will proba- 
bly veto all the acts of the special Legislature. 
It is stated, however, that the friends of an- 
other Constitution have strength to carry the 
measure over the veto of the Governor. The 
propriety of repealing all the statutes of the 
first Legislature had caused much discussion. 
There was a rumor at Lawrence that Governor 
Denver will soon be recalled, and that Mr. Por- 
ter, of Albany, will be appointed in his stead. 
The report was discredited. The Fort Scott 
dificulties appear to have been of a private 
nature. 


Senator Douglas wrote a strong anti-Le- 
compton letter to the mass meeting in Philadel- 
phia, last week. 


Regert Calhoun has decided not to issue 
certificates of election to anybody in Kansas 
until the fate of the Lecompton Constitution in 
Congreas is ascertained. The reason for this 
ja, that come of the Southern members of Con- 
gress refused to vote for Lecompton, if certifi- 
cates were issued to the I’ree State candidates. 
We may be pretty sure, if Lecompton goes 
through Congress, Calhoun will return a Pro- 
Slavery Lezis!sture, and thus perpetuate his 
power, and auy Douglas Democrat who trusts 
the mere assertions of the Administration to the 
contrary, wilfully deceives himself. Let Mr. 
Calhoun issue his certificates now—if he will 
not, he proposes to cheat somebody. 


-—--—— 


POLITICAL SUMMARY. 


A great anti-Lecompton meeting was held 
last week in Philadelphia. Colonel Forney 
was chosen chairman. Secretary Stanton de- 
livered on able speech upon Kansas affairs. 
He alluded, in the following language, to the 
remarks of the President, in his late message, 
that he had reczived no official returns of the 
January vote against the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion : 





“The people of that Territory had provided 

for a Convention, but they had not clothed 
them with power to put the Constitution they 
agreed upon in overation without submitting it 
to the people. But the Convention attempted 
to assume the power; and, after the Legisla- 
ture had been called together for the purpose 
of preventing it, and had authorized en election 
on the 4th of January, at which more than ten 
thousand votes were cast against it, the Presi- 
dent tells us that he has no oilicial information 
of that vote. I doubt not that the President’s 
statement is correct; but I tell you that I was 
present on the 13th or 14th of January, when 
Governor Denver, my successor, formally, in 
the presence of the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Council, opened the votes, 
and counted ten thousand of them, and it was 
then well understood that a considerable num- 
ber of precincts had not yet sent in returns. 
Since that time, I have seen by the newspapers 
that the vote had reached twelve thousand. 
The whole vote of the election of the 21st of 
December, held by the authority of the Conven- 
tion, both for and against the Slavery clause in 
the Constitution, was 6,700, and at least one 
half of that was utterly fraudulent, as is known 
and will be acknowledged by every fair, intelli- 
gent, and candid man in the Territory and on 
the borders of Missouri, whilst it is evident 
that on the 4th cf January there were from 
ten to iwelve thousand votes cast against the 
Constitution. 

“T have heard no charge of fraud against the 
party who polled this large vote against the 
Constitution. Even if these gentlemen had 
been a3 ready to commit fraud as the other 
party, there was no necessity for it, and cer- 
tainly they showed a disposition not to do it, 
because they threw around the law every poesi- 
= guard which was neceseary to secure hon- 

y: 

“The real vote of the whole Pro-Slavery 
party could not be more than 3,000 or 3,500; 


that of the Free State men was from 12 
15,000. ‘om 12,000 to 


The Territorial Legislature of Kansas has 
passed a bill to provide for a new Constitution. 


George Bancroft, W. F. Havemeyer, George 
B, Batler, and other distinguished Democrats 
of the city of New York, having issued a call for 
& public meeting, to protest against the Le- 
compton policy of ‘the President, several 
thousand people assembled at the time appoint- 
ed, but found the dvor of the hall closed 
against them. Subsequently, Mr. Bancroft 
Came out in a strong letter in opposition to the 
Lecompton policy, for which, we regret, we 
have no room. 

The Americans of Connecticut have called 
aState Convention, to be held on the 24th inst., 
of those opposed “ to the narrow and proscrip- 
tive policy of the late Republican Convention, 
and who are in favor of & reorganization of the 
American party of Connecticut, and the nom- 
ination of an American ticket for State officers :”’ 
and “for the purpose of adopting a platform 
of principles, nominating a State ticket, and 





“The Governor, Mr. Babe>c’, and Mr. Deitz- | 
ler, examined most of said returns, and swore 
that they were the returns of the said elections, 
having previously been exumined by them, in 
presence of John Calhoun, at his requeet; ex 
cepting, of course, the Delaware Crossing re- 
turns, which have been discovered for the first 
time. The court, after hearing the evidence, or- 
dered the returns to be placed in the hands of the 
committee for ten days, and then to be returned 
to the Governor. Adjutant General McLean, 
Calhoun’s chief clerk in the Surveyor General's 
office, when before the commiitee, a few days 
ago, swore that he had sent those returns to 
Calhoun, at Weston or Piaite city. Some of 
the boys doubted that, and have been watching 
the Surveyor General’s cifice for several days, 
and saw them buried, I believe, by McLean 
and three others, in person, at night. This 
accounts for the direct success of Sheriif Walker 
in finding them.” 





Onto.—The Democracy of Toledo met in 
Convention a few days ago, and among the 
resolutions adopted were the following: 

“That we are uncompromisingly opposed to 
any action, by Congress or otherwise, that does 
not allow the people of the Territories to regu- 
late their own domestic affairs in their own way, 
undisturbed by any power but that which is 
vested in the legal and bona fide electors there- 
in. 

That we are uncompromisingly opposed to 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
Constitution, thereby clothing that instrument 
with the force of law, and compelling the sub- 
mission of the people to its rule; and that it is 
no answer to our objections to say that they 
may change it, if they will, after they have be- 
come a State. 

“That our thanks are hereby tendered to 
Messrs. Cox, Groesbeck, Hall, Lawrence, and 
Cockerill, Representatives from Ohio, for their 
votes on the reference of the special mes:age 
of the President transmitting the Lecomptun 
Constitution to Congress, aud we enteriaia 
a confident hope that they will maintain their 
integrity against all the blandishments of pow- 
er, and the insidious seductions of corrupt 
demagogues.”’ 

The meeting was presided over by Josiah 
Riley, Esq.; and Ira. E Lee, Esq., acted as 
secretary. 


The Legislature of California convened on 
the 4th January. Ninian C. Whitesides, of Yu- 
ba, was chosen Speaker of the Assembly, and 
J..W. Scobey, Clerk. The Lieutenant Governor 
being ex officio President ot the Senate, Thomas 
N. Cazneau was elected Secretary. Oc the 
8th of January, Governor John B. Weller was 
inaugurated with appropriate ceremonies, and 
proceeded to deliver a short address, which has 
been received with great favor in all parts of 
the State. The Governor has appointed Ferris 
Forman, formerly postmaster of Sacramento, 
Secretary of State, and W. F. Brockelbank his 
Private Secretary. 

The returns of the assessors of the various 
counties in the State show that the value of 
taxable property in California amounts to 
$131,806,268 93. This exhibits an increase of 
$18,348,268.92 since last year. 

On the 8th January, James L. English, the 
late State Treasurer, transferred to Thomas 
Findlay, the new one, all the moueys in the 
Treasury, amounting to nearly $450,000, re- 
ceiving his receipt and dizcharge in full, Mr, 
Findlay owing him one cent. 





The New York Herald gives the following 
account of the caucus of the Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress, held in the Hat! of the House 
of Representatives, on Saturday night: 

“ John Cochrane, of New York, was called 
to the chair, and J. H. Reagan, cf Texas, act- 
ed as Secretary. Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, 
stated the object of the meeting to he to effect, 
if possible, a concert of action in the Demo- 
cratic party, relative to the busivess before 
Congress. It frequently happened, he said, 
that the Republicans were in a majority, and 
the reason why it was so, was that they were 
always on the ground when the ro!! was called; 
whereas the Democrats often absenied them- 
selves from the Hall after a certain hour in the 
day. He desired to remedy this in some man- 
ner. He moved that a committee of five be 
appointed, with power to cal! meetings, and at- 
tend to business generally.” 





The commission appointed to take the cen- 
sus in Oxford precinct, Johnson county, have 
just completed a correct census of that wonder- 
fal precinct. Its exsct number of bona fide 
voters at the present date—and there never 
were any more of thaem—is thirty-three. 

From Kansas. 

St. Louis, Feb. 16.—-Kansas advices state 
that some of Lane’s men had visited Westfield 
in search of Danforth, a member of the Lecomp- 
ton Convention. Mr. Stover is recovering from 
hia wounds. 

The grocery of Patrick Laughlin, who killed 
Collins at Doniphan a year ago, was demolish- 
ed, and its contents burned in the etreet. 

A akirmish had occurred at Fort Scott, but 
Denver refused to send troops. 

A bill has been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture of New York to incorporate a Central 
American Commercial Industrial Company, 
with a capital of $300,000, to purchase land, 
establish manufactories, &c., in Central Amer- 
ica. The following are the corporators: 
Messrs. Erastus Corning, KE. D. Morgan, John L. 
Schoolcraft, William J. Perkins, Charles B. 
Hoard, John Cochrane, Henry H. Hiliott, Wal- 
ter S. Burgess, E. Gecrge Squier, Randolph 
Martin, Waldo Hutchins, John H. Peck, and 
John Anderson. The object of the company 
is to facilitate emigration to Central America. 
The capital stock of the compauy is not to 
exceed $300,000, in shares of 5100. The bill 
confers the ordinary privileges granted to such 
corporations. 


Washington, Feb, 15.—Senator Jefferson 
Davis was detained at home to-day by indispo- 
sition. He is suffering from an attack of 
quinsy. 

The appointments for city officers went into 
the Senate late to-day, aud will be unopened 
until an executive session. 

The new code is rejected in every ward by a 
very large majority. Georgetown weut in favor 
of it by a majority of 32, Teuallytown report- 
ed 36 against it. 


The New York Herald pretends to have pri- 
vate advices from San Juan del Norte, by which 
it learns that there had been great rejoicings 
at Granada, on the reception there of ihe news 
of the capture of General Walker by Commo- 
dore Paulding, and that the treaty negotiated 
by Senor Yrisarri with our Goverament had 
been ratified by Nicaragua. 

Senator Seward has given notice of an inten- 
tion to introduce a bill to reorganize the United 
States Supreme and Circuit Courts, so that the 
several States shall be represented by judges 
in those courts more nearly on the basis of 
their Federal population, while the administra- 
tion of justice shall be made more speedy and 
efficient. It is understood that Mr. Seward 
thinks the Supreme Court is the Slavery citadel 
to be stormed. 


The investigation committee at Lawrence is- 
sued a writ af attachment for General McLean, 
chief clerk in Calhoun’s office, as a witness be- 
fore them, he having refused to obey a sub. 
poena. It is also understood that proceedings 
for perjury have been instituted against him, 








taking such action as may be necessary for a 
thorough organization throughout the State.” 

Some of the men concerned in this move- 
Ment, we are sorry to learn, were once sterling 
Anti-Slavery men. 


Kansas —A correspondent of the Kansas 
Daily Ledger, writing from Lawrence, under 
date of February 2d, says: 

“To-day the members of the investigating 
committee went before Probate Judge Miller, 
of this county, and swore out a search-warrant 
to search the Surveyor General’s office and ad- 


joining building, to find the election returns of 
® 2lst December and 4th January, as they | required by the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 
wanted them before the committee. A war-| 1842. Great Britain maintains on the same 
rant was issued, and Sheriff Samuel Walker, of | station a fleet of eighteen steamers, besides 
i8 County, went up this afternoon, and, under! several sailing vessels, and abcut 200 guns. 
& wood-pile, buried in the ground, a candle-box | Now, that the slave trade is extirpated by Li- 
Was found, and brought here; and to-night, in 
sence of Governor Denver, C. W. Babcock, 
resident of the Council, and G. W. Deitzler, 
Speaker of the House, the members of the! 
Committee, and a great crowd, in open court, | 
es box was opened, and lo, and behold! all of sailing vessels now employed, and the disgrace 
. teturns of both of said elections, including | which our dag has attached to it, because of its 
, @ much-talked-of ‘Delaware Crossing returns,’ , constant illegal use, would, with the suppres- 
‘ooting up only three hundred and forty-nine sion of the accursed traffic, be speedily remoy- 
Te 


W - were found! 


he having sworn that the returns found under 
the wood-pile, in Calhoun’s cflice, had been 
forwarded to Calhoun, at Platte City. 





We are glad to learn that the National Gov- 
ernment is about to enlarge the naval force on 
the Coast of Africa, to protect the interests of 
our commerse in that quarter, and to cheek the 
slave trade. The vessels at present in service 
in the African waters are the Cumberland, 
(flag ship,) 24 guns; the Vincennes, 29 guns; 
and the Dale, 16 guns. The Marion, 16 guns, 
is preparing at Norfolk to join this squadron. 
The total, on her arrival, will be four sailing 
vessels, carrying 76 guns, or four guns less than 





| beria, aided by the cruisers from the West 
Coast, we can imagine no good reason why it 
should not be broken up on the South Coast, if 
the naval armament of both Powers be centered 
there. Let steamers be substituted for the 
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OREGON AND KANSAS. 


Evens Ciry, O. T., Dec. 25, 1857. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I wich to present, through the medium of the 
National Era, some facts respecting the re- 
spective meritsof Oregon and Kaneas Territo- 
ries. Ihave resided in Oregon five years, and 
feel that I am tolerably prepared to point oat 
its advantages and disadvantages. 

The climate is mild and even. It is a very 
rare occurrence for the thermometer to fall 
as low as zero, and as rare for it to rise above 
90. The nights in the summer are uniformly 
cool—so much so, that a person can generally 
sleep comfortably under a blanket. The win- 
ters are so moderate that many families have 
lived for years in log cabins, without anything 
to stop the cracks, except clapboards nailed on 
them.* 

The health is incomparably better than any 
portion of the country east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and with which I have any acquaintauce ; 
and I am tolerably familiar with the country 
lying between St. Joseph, on the Missouri river, 
and the ascent of Laurel Hill, in the Alleghany 
Mountains. 

As to the soil, it is all rich; bottoms, val- 
leys, hills, and mountains, producing wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, potatoes, cabbage &c., of the 
finest quality, and in great abundance. Thun- 
der storms are almost unknown. It is not 
likely that a lightning-rod will ever be erected 
in the Willamette valley, from the fact that they 
would be considered utterly useless. So much 
for Oregon. Now, for Kansas. 

It is well known that Kansas is a high, open, 
prairie country; that it is subject to great ex- 
tremes, both of heat and cold. Winters in- 
tensely cold, with deep snows. The summers 
very hot, and at times sultry, producing musqui- 
toes toany amount. Again, that country is sub- 
ject to the most violent and destructive thunder 
storms. In Kansas, beasts and men are often 
destroyed by lightning. 

That Kansas has fertile soil, it is not to be 
disputed. So far as Indian corn is concerned, 
it is far ahead of Oregon; but as to wheat, 
Oregon is just as far ahead of Kansas. And 
when we come to speak of the health of Kansas, 
there is no comparison with Oregon. Bilious 
complaints, in various forms, such as chills 
and fever, bilious fever, typhoid and congestive 
fevers, are common in Kaneas. I have no 
prejudice against Kansas—I wish that country 
and its inhabitants abundant success as a free 
State. But, in truth, I am bound to say, ifany 
man wants a pleasant and happy home, let 
him not stop easi of the Rocky Mountains, bat 
make his way to Oregon, where 40,000 more 
inhabitants are now needed, mostly in the 
way of mechanice. Having drawn a brief 
comparison between Oregon and Kansas Ter- 
ritories, I shall now write a short chapter on 
the kind of emigrants Oregon needs. 

First we want skillful mechanics, industri- 
ous, sober mechanics, of almost all kinds— 
smiths, carpenters, wagon-makers, carriage- 
makers, harness-makers, shoe-makers, tanners, 
hatters, broom-makers, &c. We are importing 
ail sorts of manufactured articles from the 
Eastern States, from an eight-horse-power 
thrashing machine down to a clothes-pin, 
when almost all of them could be manufac- 
tured here just as readily as in any other part 
of the world, if we had the mechanics to do it. 
We have any amount of the finest water power 
in the world. We have an inexhaustable supply 
of the finest timber that ever grew out of the 
earth—such as red, yellow, and white fir, pine, 
yew, and cedars of a gigantic size, white oak, 
black oak, maple, ash, balm, and many other 
kinds too tedious to mention. The price of 
labor is too high—smiths charge from $3 
to $5 for shoeing a horse. Iron is worth 
ten cents per pound. Carpenters get from 
three to five dollars per day, common laborers 
two dollars per day and their board, and other 
kinds of labor in proportion. Thousands of 
common laborers are wanted, and could get 
ready employment. 

Again, Oregon needs first-class school teach- 
ers. Such teachers are very scarce, and receive 
from fifty to one hundred dollars per month. 
Competent female teachers are greatly needed. 
They could get from thirty to seventy-five dol- 
lars per month. The great difficulty in keep- 
ing & supply of female teachers is, they all mar- 
ry off in a few months—no matter how homely, 
old or young, they all marry. 

The next question is, how are those emigrants 
to get to Oregon? I answer, they must come 
by sea; and if they have not the money to pay 
their passage, they must borrow it from their 
friends; and if they are honest and industrious, 
they will soon be able to pay it back. Colum- 
bia College, situated at this place, (Eugene 
City,) has about 150 students, and a large por- 
tion of them are females. It is in great want of a 
female teacher, but there is none to be had. 

Repectfully, &c., 
James H, D. Henperson, 





* To-day, our prairies are as green as a wheat-field in 
May, and the wild strawberries are in bloom, December 
25. 
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KANSAS CORRESPONDENCE—THE GREAT 
FRAUD. 





Lawrence, February 4, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Much interest is being felt here in relation to 
the election frauds. A committee was recently 
appointed by the Legislature, for the purpose 
of investigating the frauds alleged to have been 
committed at the 4th of January election. You 
are aware that the whole thing was made to 
turn upon the vote said to have been polled at 
the Delaware Crossing. 

It was known that the notorious Jack Hen- 
derson had received the returns from that pre- 
cinct, and accordingly he was arrested, and 
brought before the committee of investigation. 
He immediately wrote a line to Calhoun, re- 
questing that the returns from that precinct 
should not be opened; and accordingly, when 
the returns were examined, which was done in 
the presence of Gov. Denv:r and the Speakers 
of the House and Council, the returns from 
Delaware Crossing were not presented, 

Since Calhoun left the Territory, it is report- 
ed that he has stated that the Pro Slavery ticket 
had been elected, and also a majority of both 
branches of the Legislature. This led to an 
examination of the matter, inasmuch as it con- 
flicted with the returns examined in the pres- 
ence of the gentlemen before alluded to. A 
process was accordingly instituted, by which 
the returns of Gen. McLean, Calhoun’s chief 
clerk, and the custodian of the papers in Cal- 
houn’s absence, should be brought before the 
committee of investigation. McLean was by 
process of law brought before the committee, 
and put upon oath. He testified that soon after 
Calhoun left the ‘Territory, a messenger, pur- 
porting to come from Calhoun, called on him, 
and received the returns left in his possession ; 
since which time he had not seen them, and, as 
he verily believed, had been taken to Washing- 
ton. The person calling for the papers was, 
as alleged by McLean, unknown to him. 

The committee, however, did not believe this 
statement, although made under oath. They 
accordingly sent the sheriff of Douglas county 
with a sufficient posse, to bring McLean and 
papers before the committee. They had, pre- 
viously to sending out the posse, received inti- 
mations of the papers’ whereabouts, so had no 
difficulty in nding them. 

Mclean was found at the Surveyor General’s 
office, with a posse of some fifteen or eighteen 
persons, and thirty or forty loaded muskets. 
McLean protested against the search being 
made, assuring the sheriff that nothing was to 
be found of which he was in pursuit. The 
sheriff replied that he thought he knew where 
the papers were. McLean inquired, where? 
The sheriff replied, “I think they are buried 
under a pile of wood, back of this office. 
Whereupon McLean lost countenance. He 
did not sink, but doubtless wished to. Mean- 
time, the sheriff’s posse had exhumed the box 
containing the desired papers. The sheriff was 
directed to bring McLean, in case the safety 
of the papers would not be endangered by so 
doing. An effort was evidently about being 
made to raise sufficient force to take the pa- 
pers from the possession of the sheriff. 

Upon receiving the word of Mclean, as a 
gentleman, to come immediately to Lawrence, 
and present himself before the committee, who 
had directed the sheriff to bring him before 
them, the sheriff proceeded at once to con- 
vey the papers to the committee, or rather to 
the judge of probate, with whom they were 
deposited until evening. They were then 
brought into the Legislative Hall, and directed 
to be opened in the presence of Gov. Denver 
and the Speakers of the two Houses. A large 
audience was present, all of whom evinced the 
most intense interest in the result. The pa- 

rs were then examined by the gentlemen al- 

nded to, and declared to be the same papers 
had examined in the presence of John 
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| then placed in the box, and delivered over to 
the committee, for temporary possession and 
examination. 

They find, on examination, the returns from 
Delaware Crossing. Previous to this, the 
judge of election from that precinct had been 
before the committee, and testified that the 
whole number of votes polled at their precinct 
was 43. They have since run up to 379. This 
was the requisite number to defeat the Free 
State ticket. This is not all, Thomas Ewing, 
of Leavenworth, who ie a member of the com- 
mittee, had taken the precaution to be at Kick- 
apoo on the 4th of January, and to vote. He 
states that there were but two votes polled after 
his vote was recorded. This, it will be seen, 
enabled him to determine the number of fraud- 
ulent votes added after the poll was closed. 
They find, on examination, that Mr. Ewing’s 
vote was the five hundredth (500) vote polled, 
and consequently there could have been but 
502 votes polled at that precinct. But the 
books now show the names of 995 persons. 
Here is a gain that shows a larger rate of in- 
terest than any of the Western States would be 
willing to allow, and certainly larger than the 
Free State men of Kansas will allow in these 
hard times, and that wholly on bogus capital. 
Four hundred and forty-three gain on five hun- 
dred and two, in a few daye, is certainly a ruin- 
ous interest to any people who will acknowledge 
the corn, and particularly when it was illegal 
to count anything but the principal. But as 
the Pro-Slavery party had no means of knowing 
what amount of capital would be necessary for 
their purpose, it seems to be the only way for 
them out of the scrape. At these two precincts 
it will be seen that 779 fraudulent votes, to say 


dozen times ast the precinct of Kickapoo, were 
polled, or rather added, after the polls were 
closed, in the county of Leavenworth alone. 
What else will come to light, we are not able 
to say. 

What will the good people of the States say 
to this last development of corruption in the 
Pro-Slavery party here, who have friends and 
relations in Kansas, who have come here to 
make homes for themselves and families, de- 
pending upon the principles of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill and equatter sovereignty for their 
government? 

What will the President say about this kind 
of non-intervention? We have no hesitation 
in saying that he will repudiate the whole 
thing, and declare that he has been grossly de- 
ceived, if he has not been duped. f 

Here are the most important papers in the 
whole country, perhaps, left in the hands of a 
man who has not only violated his oath, but, 
as a dog would do, who had a bone he wished 
to conceal, hides it in the earth! or as a high- 
way robber would do, who wished to conceal 
his ill-gotten gains. We think it doing an hon- 
orable dog injustice, to compare him to such 
men. And then, a respectable dog would not 
say, upon oath, that he knew nothing of the 
whereabouts of what he had buried. Nor 
would he forfeit his character if he had given 
his word as a gentleman to follow you, by im- 
mediately running off to Missouri, without stop- 
ping to reconsider his pledge—thus showing 
that the lie was premeditated. 

We had supposed that enough had already 
been developed, to convince the whole country 
that no confidence could be placed in the men 
who had the charge of the elections and papers 
in this Territory. But we predict that this last 
development will shock all decent men. No 
excuse can be urged. The frauds are not 
morally certain alone, but legally so. The 
proof is of such a character as would be re- 
ceived without hesitation in any court in the 
country. 

Mr. Ewing is a son of the Hon. Thomas 
Ewing, of Ohio, and a man of not only irre- 
proachable character, but of the very first order 
of talents. Henry J. Adams is also a member 
of the committee, and a man very highly es- 
teemed in Leavenworth city, of which he is the 
present Mayor. All the men of the committee 
are men of intelligence and character. They 
are determined to do their work thoroughly, 
and expose whatever of fraud has been prac- 
ticed upon us. 

The people are very indignant; and should 
the men be found who have been guilty of at- 
tempting to wrest the Government from the 
people, and the fraud fastened upon them, we 
have little hesitation in saying that the rope 
would also be fastened upon them, and they 
would straighiway occupy @ more literally ele- 
vated position than heretofore. 

Calhoun has gone to Washington, it is under- 
stood, to urge the passage of the Lecompton 
Constitution, and will doubtless state that the 
Pro-Slavery ticket has been fairly elected. 

This statement will be based upon returns 
which he dare not show at the time he opened 
them in the presence of the men whom he had 
asked to be present, and see the votes counted. 
He may be placed in an awkward position by 
the late discovery. Doubtless he will have 
made his statement before this intelligence 
reaches Washington. If so, it will be too late 
to recede. Can anybody be found in Washing- 
ton that will undertake his defence? 

It will be vain to say that Calhoun might 
not have been privy to this rascality. No one 
will believe it. The Pro-Slavery men here, 
who have any character, say that none of the 
men implicated in this transaction can find any 
man to stand by them; and should they return 
to this Territory, they would doubtless soon go 
to their final accounts. The process of settling 
with those men would doubtless be by short 
hand, but by long rope. 

If there is 8 spot on earth where they can 
find pleasure in living, after having conspired 
in so base a manner against the liberties of a 
people who have been harassed by corrupt 
officials, by fire, by sword, and by Federal au- 
thority, we say, let them seek out the place, 
but let them not undertake to find that place in 
Kansas. 

We feel that forbearance has gone to the 
farthest point where it can be a virtue. 

It was ro easy thing to persuade our people 
to go into an election under a Constitution so 
justly odious as was that framed at Lecompton. 

Bat after having lid aside all their pride 
upon the subject, determined to stop eyory 
avenue to success, they cannot be induced to 
lay aside or smother their indignation. The 
guilty men must keep out of the way, if they 
hold their lives to be of any value. 

It is understood that the men in Congress, who 
advocate the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton Constitution, urge that the election 
of officers under that Constitution and Govern- 
ment is taken aa evidence that the people of 
the Territory are satisfied with it, and would 
quietly settle down under it. Such is by no 
means the case. Having participated in the 
Convention that put the ticket in nomination, 
and also in the election, we know what we af- 
firm, when we state that the only ides enter- 
tained by any one was, to use every precantion 
in our power to prevent that Constitution from 
becoming the fundamental law of Kansas. It 
was feared that Congress might treat the vote 
against the Constitution, on the 4th of Janua- 
ry, a8 illegal ; and that if we permitted the Gov- 
ernment to fall into the hands of the Pro-Sla- 
very party, we should be under the necessity of 
submitting to oppression for an irdefinite length 
of time, or we must revolutionize. For this 
alternative we were not prepared. The people 
here would never consent to rebel against the 
Federal Government, while the ballot-box was 
left to us, no matter with what difficulties sur- 
rounded, : 

But more at length, should anything of im- 
portance be develeped. K, Hearu. 





The Royal Marriage in London. 

The English papers are filled with accounts 
of the marriage of the Princess Royal with 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which 
took place at the Chapel Royal of St. James’s 
Palace, on Monday morning, January 25th. 
The account in the Times fills sixteen columns. 
London was filled with royal guests, chiefly 
from the German Courts. p oo them were 
the King of the Belgians, the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Brabant, the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, (parents of the bridegroom,) the Duke 
and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, the Coynt of 
Flanders, and many others, 

The ceremony of marriage was performed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the 
Bishops of London, Oxford, and Chester, the 
Dean of Windsor, and the Sub-dean of the 
Chapel Royal. 

There were three precessions—the Queen’s, 
the bridegroom’s, and the bride’s. The latter 
was supported by her father. The ceremonies 
were of the most imposing character. Before 
the service, a choral, written for the occasion, 
was sung by the boys of St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey choirs. At the conclusion, Han- 
del’s Hallelujah Chorus was sung; as the pro- 
cession of the bride and bridegroom left the 
‘ Chapel, Mendelasohn’s Wedding March was 





nothing of those who voted as many as @ half 


played. Immense and enthusiastic crowds 
thronged the streets of London on the cccasion. 
In the evening, the Queen gave a grand concert 
in Buckingham Palace. 

There were illumizations and various fes- 
— in London and throughout the king- 

om. 

The bride and bridegroom were to leave in a 
day or two for Berlin, where a grand reception 
was prepared for them. 

The fullest particulars are given of the ap- 
pearance of the royal couple. After the cere- 
mony, the bride, who had been very composed, 
gave way, and threw herself into her mother’s 
arms, in a burst of emotion. 

The young couple immediately went to Wind- 
sor. They were drawn there by the Eton boys, 
amid great cheering. 

The bridal costume of the Princess Royal 
was of rich white moire antique ; the lace dress 
of exquisite Honiton guipure, consisting of 
three flounces, the body being trimmed to match. 
The veil was of Honiton guipure lace, worn in 
a style completely novel in England for bridal 
costumes, attached to the head with magnifi- 
cent Moorish and Spanish pins. The dress 
and veil were splendidly worked—the emblems 
being the rose, thistle, and shamrock. The 
latter has employed fifty girls for the last twelve 
mopths. This new style of veil was entirely 
her Majesty’s suggestion, and the carrying 
out of the idea met the approbation of the 
Queen. The cost of this production was about 
£600. 

The Princess Royal’s wedding bonnet, which 
she had on upon leaving the Buckingham Pal- 
ace for Windsor, was of white tulle, trimmed 
with lace, and bunches of orange blossoms out- 
side, with lace quilting inside, and white silk 
ribands. The size is not very diminutive. 

The costume which her Majesty dressed in 

at the marriage was of peach color moire 
antique, with Honiton lace tlounces and peach- 
velvet train, the lace flounces being the same 
which Queen wore at her own wedding. 
_ Avth® wedding, some of the highest families 
in the empire were represented, in the persons 
of the young ladies who had the honor of offi- 
ciating as bridesmaida. 

The floor of St. James’s chapel was covered 
with a scarlet carpet, and was entirely appro- 
priated to the royal cortege, the illustrious visit- 
ers and their suites. 

The altar was of crimson velvet, on which 
was the royal communion service of gold plate. 
There was a low rail of oak round the altar, 
the supporters of which were of gold, the 
whole of the top being covered with crimson 
velvet. 

The royal wedding cake was of colossal pro- 
portions—five feet in height. It was made in 
three tiers, and in compartments, each one be- 
lng surmounted with a figure of classical char- 
acter, more resembling a work of art in ability 
of execution, than a production of the confec- 
tionery department. It was brought to Buck- 
ingham Palace, in pieces, and finally put to- 
gether there. 

Several autograph letters were written by the 
Princess Royal, to her friends among the no- 
bility of her own sex, taking a graceful and 
affectionate farewell of them. 


The Mexican Revolution and New Government, 

New Orleans, Feb. 10.—F rom the Mexican 
journals received by the Tennessee, are gather- 
ed the following names of the members of the 
Cabinet of Zuloaga, the newly-elected Provis- 
ional President of the Republic, viz: Cuevas, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Elquero, of the 
Interior; Larrainzer, of Justice; Maldonado, 
of Finance. The above embraces the gene- 
rally-recognised Government of the Republic, 
but another had been established at Guanajua- 
to, headed by Benito Juarez, who had dispatch- 
ed a force against the city. Zuloaga, hearing 
this, had submitted a strong body of troops, 
headed by Chieftains Ozallos and Miramon, 
who would proceed to intercept and give them 
battle. A warm conflict was anticipated, which 
would, it was thought, extend to the streets of 
the capital. The excitement ail over the coun- 
try was tremendous, and trade was entirely at 
astand. The general opinion appeared to be 
that order could alone be resiored by the recall 
of Santa Anna. 


Later from Europe. 

Halifax, Feb, 14.—The steamer Niagara has 
arrived, with Liverpool dates to the 30th ult. 

The Baltic reached Liverpoo! on the 28th. 

The news by the arrival is not of much im- 
portance. 

Advices a week later from "India had been 
received. Sir Colin Campbell was still at Cawn- 
pore, and will shortly go westward with a power- 
ful force. General Outram had attacked the 
enemy at Alumbagh, and defeated them with 
the capture of four guns. The Punjaub and 
Central India were quiet, 

There is nothing later from China. The 
correspondence of the English papers says that 
the American Commissioner sought an inter- 
view with Yel, but had met with a sarcastic 
rebuff. Lord Elgin’s demand had likewise been 
rejected in the same strain, and a speedy attack 
ou Canton was accordingly anticipated. 

The Leviathan was expected to be afloat on 
the day the steamer sailed. 

The Exglish money market continued easy, 
and a further decline in the bank rates was ex- 
pected. 

An imperial decree divides the French army 
into five great divisions, to be respectively 
under Marshal Castellanie, Broquet, Pellissier, 
Canrobert, and Valliant. 

The addresses from the army to the Emperor 
are growing very offensive towards England. 
Many of the addresses ask for leave to pursue 
and exterminate the conspirators in their 
haunts, 

Lablache is dead. 

A conspiracy against the King of Naples has 
been discovered. 


Fire in Brooklyn. ; 

New York, Feb. 16.—Four large buildings 
on Fulton street, Brooklyn, near the Ferry, oc- 
cupied by a carriage repository, alcohol stores, 
boarding houses, &<., were burned this morning, 
The loss is prohably over $50,000. 

Nothing of the steamer Baltic, now gbout 
due. 


Oar dates from the Sandwich Islands are to 
the 24th December, 1857. The principal part 
of the whaling fleet have left Honolulu for the 
“ between-season ” cruise. ‘The King, by pub- 
lic proclamation, ordered the people to observe 
the 31st December as a day of fasting, hurgilia- 
tion, and prayer. A lot cf pure merino sheep 
has been imported from Australia, 


Our dates from Oregon Territory are to Janu- 
ary 2. The news is bare of interest. The 
Snake Indians are reported to have joined the 
Mormons against the United Stetes. The 
Clickiiats are couaciliiag as te what they had 
best go in the Mormon war. The “Saints” 
have emissaries among all the Indian tribes, 
to inveigle them over upon their side. 


A letter from an American captain at the 
Chincha Ielands, says that there is an abund- 
ance of guano there, but that it is so freely in- 
termixed with gravel and stones as to require 
screening previous to its shipment. This pro- 
cess, of course, would make tke guano cost 
more than it would come to. At the date of 
the letter, November 13th, there ware twenty- 
six chartered vessels loading for England, in 
every instance the crew having to dig and bring 
alongside the gargo; and there seemed little or 
no pregpect of any being loaded within the 
stipulated lay days. 


New Orleans, Feb. 13—The steamer Empire 
City arrived last night, bringing Havana dates 
of the 9th. The Empire City left the Wabash 
in port. Commodore Paulding had received a 
handsome entertainment from the Havana au- 
thorities. Sugars were firm in the Havana 
market. 

California news unimportant. Markets dull. 

Oregon intelligence says thé Snake Indians 
have an intent to joia the Mormons. 

South American advices bring accounts of 
the arrest of Mr. Lomer, on a charge of con- 
apiring to bring arms to the Americans. Cor- 
respondence between ex-President Exchimqua, 
Mr. Lomer, Com. Vanderbilt, and Col. Fitzger- 
ald, of New Orleans, is published. It is thought 
that Lomer will be shot. Affairs between the 
Government and Vivanco remain about the 
same. 

A destructive fire had occurred at Valparai- 
80; logs, $1,000,000. 


The news from the South Pacific is impor 
tant. Captain Lomer—commissioned by ex- 
President Echinique in the navy—has been ar- 
rested and thrown into prison at Valparaiso, on 
a charge of conspiring with Echinique and 
others to fit out a revolutionary force in the 
United States against the existing Government 





of Peru. It was thought he would be shot. 
His letters had been seized, and, as far as pub- 


lished, they show that he had been in secret 
correspondence with Com. Vanderbilt, of New 
York, and a gentleman named Fitzgerald, in 
New Orleans, for the purpose of purchasing 
from the former a steamship, and from the lat- 
ter a large quantity of muskets and other war 
munitions. The Government officers of Peru 
aesert that they have copies of the original 
contracts between the parties. The revolution 
in Peru is at a stand-still. 


At half past three o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, a fire broke out in the large stone building 
on Blackwell’s Island, New York, used and 
known as the Island Hospital. The fire was 
first discovered in the kitchen of the middle 
house, and had made great progress; and, in 
consequence of the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining water, before the flames could be ex- 
tinguished the building and farniture were 
totally destroyed. There were six hundred 
patients in the building at the breaking out of 
the fire, all of whom were got out safely. The 
wife of the resident physician, Dr. Sanger, nar- 
rowly escaped with her life. She was rescued 
ee : window in the third story, by means of 
a ladder. 


The Los Angeles Star, of the 26th of Decem- 
ber, says: 

“ Major Blake, commanding at San Diego, is 
ordered to take post at Martin’s Ranch, at the 
mouth of the Cajon Pasa, with the staff, band, 
and all the mounted men of his command. 
Lieut. Mercer, of Fort Tejon, is also under or- 
ders, with his company, for the same place. 
Dr. Ten Broeck is to accompany Lieut. Mer- 
cer’s command. Lieut. W. T. Magruder, Regi- 
mental Quartermaster, First Dragoons, is au- 
thorized to furnish stores and transportation 
for the command. The united force, it is sup- 
posed, will amount to about eighty men, and 
are to hold themselves in readiness for a march 
to the Colorado.” 


It has already been announced that Colonel 
Wade Hampton expired suddenly on the 10th 
instant, at one of his plantations in Louisiana. 
He was well and widely known throughout the 
South, as a gentleman and citizen of untiring 
poblic spirit, gallant demeanor, and high-toned 
courtesy and hospitality—in all points a noble 
representative of the best old school and class 
of Carolina planters. At the memorable de- 
fence of New Orleans, in December, 1814, and 
or the 8th of January, 1815, he acted as a con- 
fidential and well-approved aid-de-camp for Gen. 
Jackson, and shared largely the confidence and 
closest regards of that sagacious chieftain, 
whose intuitive judgment of men was one of 
his most remarkable traits. Few men above 
the desire of station and office, says the Charles. 
ton Courier, have been so widely known as 
Col. Hampton, and the sad intelligence we now 
publish will be received with a wide-spread 
sorrow, such as perhaps could not be created 
by the death of any other private citizen. 


Everybody remembers the platform on which 
the great Stebbins planted himself, when he 
ran for President of the United States. When 
asked how he stood on the Maine law, he 
promptly answered that he was “in favor of 
the law, but against its execution.” This ad- 
mirable political position has been assumed in 
New Hampshire and other States by the Demo- 
cratic party, in resolutions expressing unabated 
confidence in Mr. Buchanan, and pronouncing 
against the measure on which he has staked 
his Administration. Mr. Hale showed up the 
resolutions from New Hampshire, and said 
that the Democrats of his State only meant to 
endoree Mr. Buchanan, and to repudiate his 
acts.— Providence Journal. 


Over $157,000 (as appears by the report of 
the Howard Association) were contributed to 
aid the people of Norfolk, in their terrible visit: 
ation by yellow fever, in 1855. The Washing- 
ton Union, from which we derive the informa- 
tion, does not mention from what part of the 
country the bulk of this aid was received, but 
it appears that three of the Northern States 
alone (Pennsylvania, New York, and Massa- 
cbusetts) contributed $65,500, or not far from 
half of the amount. 





MARRIAGE, 


BentLey—Waener,. On Thursday, February 
4th, at Calvary Church, New York, by the Rev. 
George F. Seymour, Norman S. Bentley, to 
Emilie M., second daughter of David B. Wag- 
ner, Esq., all of said city. 





MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefuliy prepared to ‘Fuesday, February 16,188 
Flour, Howard Street $5.25 @ 0.00 


Flour, City Milla - - - + + 5.25 @ 5.50 
Bye Flour - - - + + + + 3.00 @ 3.25 
Corn Meal - - = © «© « «+ 3.25 @ 0.00 
Wheat, white - - - - + + 108 @1.14 
Wheat, red» + - + + + + 1.02 @ 1.06 
Corn, white- - - +++ + 56@ 857 
Corn, yellow - + + + + + 56@ 57 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - - 70 (@ 00 
Rye, Virginia - - - + - = 65@ 00 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia- 28 (@ 33 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - + 35 00 
Clover Seed + + + = + + &.00 5.25 
Timothy Seed - - + + + = 2.50 2.75 
Hay, Timothy - - + + «+ «+ 15.00 (@20.00 
Hops - - . . . . . . . q 14 
Potatoes, Mercer- + » + + 1.30 1.40 
Bacon, Shoulders- +» + + = 74 8 
Bacon, Sides - + + + « = 9h 00 
Bacon,Hams - + + + += =» 10 ll 
Pork, Mega - = © «© © 8 @ 16.50 @00.00 
Pork, Prime - + «+ + + = 19.00 (00.00 
Beef, Mess - - + © + + » 19.50 @20.00 
Lard,in barrela «+ «= + « « tc 00 
Lard,inkegs - - = «+ = © 10%; 113 
Wool, Unwashed - - + + = 00@ 00 
Wool, Washed- - - - = - O00@ 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - + » +» 00@ 00 
Wool, Fleece,common- - - 00@ (0 
Wool, Fleece, fine - + += + 0 60 
Wool, Choice Merino - - + 60 00 
Butter, Western, ia kega - + 123 14 
Butter, Boll « + + + + + 16 00 
Cheese - = *+ = = = «= « 93@q@ 10 
Coffee, Rio- - - + «+ + - 108@ 103 
Coffee, Java + + + + s+ s+ 18@ 60 


WEW YORE MARKED. 
Carefully prepared io Tuesday, February 16, 1£58, 
Flour, State brands - - - $4.25 @ 460 
Flour, State brands, extra: - 450 @ 4.76 
Flour, Western + - + + 4,25 (@ 4.30 
Flour, Scuthern - - 


» « + 4,50 4.90 
Rye Flour . » 2 es + 3.00 e 3.87 
Corn Meal : - eo 4 6 2.95 3.00 
Wihest, whne - + + - + + 138 0.00 
Wheat, red« © © © + + + 1,05 0.00 
Corn, white: - + + + + + 67 70 
Corn, yellow - + + + + « 64 & 69 
Rye - . . . e . . . . 69 Si 
Oats - © «© © «© « « 2 «@ 4% @ 46 
CloverSeed - «+ + + « 8.50 @ 9.00 
Timothy Need - + - - + + 226 @ 251 
Hay - +--+ ++ e+ 60 "5 
Hops- - + + s+ + «s+ 5@ 10 
Bacon, Shoulders: - + + + sy@ 8} 
Bacon, Sideg + + »- +» + + 10 00 
Racca, Hamp - + + + + - 63 6} 
Pork, Mess- + + + + «+ - 16.25 (16.50 
Pork, Prime - - + + « + 13.00 @13.10 
Beef - - - - « « « « $.00 @10.00 
Lard, in barreig - + «+ « 9} 10 
Lard,inkege - +--+ +--+ Il 00 
Butter, Western - --.-: ll 16 
Butter, State - -- +--+ > 14 20 
ron ™ ike é: oh ai 6 8 
ee, io s 2 2 © © 8 © 10 11 
Coffee, Java - - +: > eye 16 
verge: 2. 88S 
00: e@eheg«c © 2 © 2 @ 
¥ Pullei” err a 00 
Wool, Fleece,common- - - 00 690 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 00 00 
Iron, Scotch, Pig « . = 28.00 (28.50 
Lime, Rockiand - - + + ° 1.20 @ 0.00 
Lime,commons 66 @ 00 


FROM DR. LEWIS, OF VERMONT. 


Bur.ineten, Vt., Nov. 12, 1854. 

GENTLEMEN: I am pleased to state that I have tried the 
Oxygenated Bitters for Indigestion and Debility, and found 
immediate relief from using only a part of a bottle. J 
have the greatest confidence in itasacure for Dyspepiva 
and General Debility, and recommend i; wiia much pleas- 
ure to all persons laboring unger those diseases, 

You are at liberty to use this as you think proper, to 
promote the sale of this excellent medicine. 

Yours, &c., JAMES LEWIS. 
The’ Oxygenated Bitters give a healthy tone to the 
Stomach and Digestive System, and act as the surest 
preservative against Fever and Ague, ag well as other 
infectious diseases. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail,only by SETB 











WwW. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., and for sale by their agents everywhere. 47 
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PREPARE FOR THE FALL ELECTIONS. 


The Republican Aszociation of Washington 
have just completed arrangements for publish- 
ing and distributing Tracts, Essays, Speeches, 
bearing upon the important question now agita- 
ting the country. 

Most of the Speeches delivered in Congrees 
during the present session by the Republican 
members, and also those that may hereafter he 
delivered, can be had, enveloped ard free of 
postage, at 75 centa per 100 for eight-page, 
and $1.25 per 100 for sixteen-page Speeches. 
They will also be directed, without additional 
expense, to such names as may be forwarded. 
Our Republican friends ought to take imme- 
diate steps to flood every Congressional district 
and especially districts now represented by 
Democrats, with these Speeches and Docu- 
ments. ‘Address L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association. 





We advise every one who suffers from Dys- 
pepsia or Debility in any of its forms, to use 
the Oxygenated Bitters, a medicine more favor- 
ably known than any remedy ever discovered 
for the positive cure of these troublesome com- 
plaints. 47 





WORKINGMEN’S LIBRARY. 


We understand that the citizens of Westfield, Hamilton 
Co., Indiana, have received some five hundred volumes 
of superior and excellent works, consisting of Biogra- 
phies, Histories, Political, Poctical, Religicus, and Mis- 
cellaneous Volumes, with some excellent donations from 
Hon J.U. Pettit. This Library is principally a dona- 
tion from William McClure, of Mount Vernon, Indiana. 
The Library is open every day,over Talbot & White's 
drug store. Terms of membership, one dollar 

L. R. BOWMAN, President. 
V. M. ARNET, Secretary. 

J. H. CLAMPITT, Librarian. 








“ Truth is Stranger than Fiction.” 
Published this Day, February 9, 1858, 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS ; 


oR, 
THE LIFE OF AN AMERICAN SLAVE. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


“My God! can such things be! 
Hast thou not said that whatso’er is done 
Unto thy weakest and thy humbiest one, 
Is even done to thee?” WHITTIER. 


430 PAGES, CLOTH, GILT BACK, PRICE, $1.00 


This is the title of one of the simplest yet most intense- 
ly imteresting biographies of the day. It is the plain, 
nome!y history of an American slave in the far South, 
who, after two or three escapes and recaptures, finally, 
an old man, found freedom and rest in one of the North- 
ern States. 

* The story,” says the Preface, * is TRUE in every par- 
ticular. Responsible citizens of a neighboring State can 
vouch for the reality of the narrative. ‘The language of 
the slave has not at all times been strictly adhered to, as 
a half century of bondage unfitted him for literary work 
The subject of the story is still a slave by the laws of this 
country, and it would not be wise to reveal his name. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Thisis one ofthe many books that have come from the 
popularity of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but, unlike many of 
its class, itis a book of facts, and does not depend for its 
worth upon the imagination of the author. It is an auto- 
biography, the life of an American slave—that is to say, 
toid by himself—and all the more effective for being pub- 
lished mos'ly in the language of the chief character. The 
slave author states that he is now living, where he has 
lived for some years past, about fifty miles from Phila- 
delphia, fearful at this day to let his place of residence be 
known, leat even yetit may be supposed that, as an arti- 
cle of property, he may be of sufficient value to be worth 
pursuing in his old age. What an idea, that an old man, 
the victim of wrong, dare not, in this free country, name 
the place of his abode. as doing so might add a few more 
to the fifly years of slavery that he has known, and so 
make the evening of his life as miserable as were his 
youth and manhood. Yet, even this is not the worst, for 
his case is that of thousands, with this addition, that they 
are slaves to the last, and drag “lengthening chains” to 
their graves. It may be true, that most slaves are con- 
tent with their lot, which is not the least of the evils of 
slavery, but itis impossible to exaggerate the misery of 
those of their number who fee] their degradation, and 
long for freedem. They experience sensations of facts 
transcending the powers of the most vivid imagination. 
As an old poet has said— 

“ He that aye has lived free, 

May not well know the misery, 

The wrath, the hate, the spite, and all, 
‘That’s compass’d in the name of thrall.” 


But we can study the accounts we have of the miseries 
ofthose who have obtained this costliest kind of knowl- 
edge, and resolve to do our part to lessen the wrongs of 
ourbrethren. Few works are better ca/culated than that 
now before us to spread sound views on the subject of 
Slavery, as it deals directly with the fortunes of individu- 
als, always more attractive themes with the mass of 
mankind than the ablest arguments that can be directed 
against the evils of a system. —Boston Traveller. 


The story is told with great simplicity, but with much 
power and pathos. Whoever takes it up will find it difficult 
to lay it down until itis finished. The merit of the work 
lies in its narration of persona! experience. ‘The writer 
does not stop to argue about Slavery, aud rarely to ex. 


claim against it as a gigantic system of wrong, but con- 
tents himself with narrating his own experience while a 
slave, and the reader can make his own deductions. 


This is the way in which all such books should be writ- 
ten. Leave the reader to reason, to meralize—iet the 
writer, the sufferer, tell his story! Asa very interesting 
piece of self-history, this work has high merit, and, as a 
picture of American Slavery, higher still.--Ngtional Era, 
Washington, D.C. ’ 


If truth be jot stranger than fiction, it is assuredly 
wiser. A narrative of real experience, like the above, 
will have far more effect against Slavery than the ingeni- 
ously wrought novel, however true to life 1s piciures 
may be. ‘The tone of the book is calm, but serious. as a 
solemn witness, whose business is to give the people 
truth. Such should be the object of a!l Looks on yhjs sub- 


ject. The time is past for reading thew merely for 
amusement and excitement’, saxe. One peculiarity 
which we notice, is the entire absence of the negro dia- 


lect. so prafysely introduced in many works of this cher- 
acter, Its simple dignity of style is far more worthy of 
its object than those grotesque and artificial attempia aj 
attractiveness.—American Baptist. 


Here is a boek of facts, atrangey than fiction, anda 
thousand-fold more thriliing; a simple tale of life-long 
oppression, revealing truthfully the workings of the “ pe- 
culiar institution * in ourcountry. To the story-loving, 
we would say, here is a story worth reading.— Mission 
Record. 

It comprises the true history of a slave’s life, written in 
a plain, unpretending manner. On account of the absence 
of al] extravagance and theory, it is one ofthe best works 
ofits ciasa.— Courant, Clinton, Mass. 


This is an cunshingneste, written in a simpie, earnest, 
and touching style. It will be read with deep interest by 
very many, and wi'l make no converts to Slavery.—Chris- 
tian Chronicle, Philadelphia, Pa, 


The narrative will be found deeply jnieresting to all 
who sympathize with the oppresged and down-trodden 
slave.—Christian Secretary, Hartford, Ct, 


This ig phe jitls of 9 volume containing the history of a 
slave at the South, who, afler two or three escapes and 
recaptures, finally, whea an old man, found freedoin and 
rest in one of the Northern States. It has the painful in- 
terest of stories of this kind, and is simply and pathetical- 
ly written.—Daily Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 


This work is said to be true in every particular. The 
language has been altered, but not the facts. The pic- 
ture is a vivid one, and shaws how sad the condition of 
the slave ¢@u bs made by cruel, reckless, or even care- 
iags masterg. The separation of families is one of the 
most revolting features of the institution.—Courant, Hart- 
ford, Ct, 


It is written in a simple and clear style. and the reader 
cannot fail to be deeply interested in it. It is well adapt- 
ed to give a correct view of the lite of a slave,—ehkg. 
Herald, Hartfo:d, Ct. 


It will be read with intezeat by those who are desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the hardships which a por- 
tion at least of the slaves at the South are obliged to en- 
dure.— Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 





AGENTS, READ THIS! 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


Will be sold by Traveiling Agents, and we wish to se- 
cure one thorough Canvageer in each County in the Free 
®tates to engage in its sale immediately. There are sgev- 
eral reasons why this will be one of the best books ever 
published for Agents; among others, beeause— 

1.1T IS A BOOK OF FACTS, and the truth of the 
narrative can be vouched for by many respectable citi- 
zens. 

2. Racause, although a book of FACTS, it has all the 
exciting interest of Romance ; and whoever commences 
reading it at night will be oblivious of the fight of time, 
till, warned by his expiring candie, he finds with surprise 
that the small hours of morning are upon him. 

3. Because the book is beautifully printed and bound, 
aad is aa jarge as the books that sel! for $1.25; but as we 
mean to sell at least 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES 


Through Travelling Agents, we have determined to make 
the retail price only ONE DOLLAR. ; ; 
We have no hesitation in saying that active, enegeti¢ 
men can easily clear from $50 to $1C0 per month sn the 
sale of this book. Persons desiring an Agency shou.d 
make immediate application, iz osder to secure good 
Counties. . 
ITP A SAMPLE COPY of the book will be sent by 
may, pastage paid, on receipt of the price. Send for a 
Sample Copy, and if you would like to engage in the 
sale of the book, we will send you our Privaie Circular 
to Agents, with terms, &c. Address, ; 
H. DAYTON, Publisher, 


No. 29 Ann street, New York. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, 


AGENT AND COLLECTOR 
& Walnut Place, Walnut st., above Third, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Subscriptions received for Weekly and Monthly 
Papers. 


Reference—Dyxxet & Co., AND OTHERS. 


THE IMPENDING CRISIS OF THE SOUTH, 
HOW TO MEET IT, 


By HINTON ROWAN HELPER, of North Carolina. 
One volume, 12ma, 4H pages. Price $1. 

“We wish that.a copy of this book were in the cabin of 
every resident of Oregon—that it was scattered broadcast 
over all our Territories, wherever there are men and wo- 
men who can read. Its facts, let alone its arguments, are 
sufficient to win its readers over ta the side of Freedom— 
for it appeals not so much to conscience as to self-in- 
terest. ‘This is the firet appeal to be made to the masses, 
and that to the conscience will follow.”—Natienal Era. 


aeeaae L. CLEPHANE 
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THE NATIONAL ERA, 
Washington, D. C. 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE TWELFTH VOLUMF; 
BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1868, 


The National Era is an uncompromising 
opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 
advocate of personal, civil, and religious liber- 
ty, without regard to race or creed; a foe to al§ 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or lay- 
men, and to all measures directly or indirectly 
countenancing proscription on account of birth+ 
place or religion; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free- 
dom, in virtue of which every man has a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 
It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
in it, 23 forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free La) 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work. 
ings can be counteracted only by a permanen: 
system of measures; and it therefore has sup. 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re- 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in- 
dependent, at liberty to approve or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft- 
avowed principles. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec- 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im- 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence is 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel- 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em- 
phatically a Paper ror tus Faminy, 

My subscribers have stood by the Era hand. 
somely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
steadfast friends. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Hra, in the face of imminent perils 

was the pioneer to Freedom of the Progs in thia 
slaveholding District, and has been for eleven 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, representing the sentiments 
of the Free States on the great Question of the 
Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot- 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en- 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely upon, and the pa- 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Hra is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad- 
vertisements denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
opposition, of strong local interests; so that ita 
only dependence is upon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, who 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining such a 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 


; G. BAILEY, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1857, 
TERMS. 
Single copy, one year - - . . $2 
Three copies, one year . .* 
Ten copies, one year. . - 16 
Single copy, kin mopthg . . . 4 
Five copies, six ™ontha- . . . 5 
Tex copies, six months - - . . § 


s@~ Payments always in advance. 
VoLUNTARY agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five conta on each semi-yearly, subscriber, cz- 
cepé in the case of Clubs. . 
A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year, 
To voluntary agents will algo be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bouxd volume of Facts 
Sor the People. 
When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub- 
scribers to a Club should receive their papera 
at the same post office. 
nar A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 
BG~ Money maz be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts, on New York or Baltimore; smaller 
amouate in gold, or in the notes of solvent 
banks, especially of the banks of New York or 
New England, excepting Rhode Island. 
Address G. Barney, Wodiinnten, D.C., Ede 
tor of National Era. 


No. CLXXVIII, for January, 1858. 


CONTENTS. 
The Public Reonomy of Athens. 
The Profession of Schoolmasier 
Keformatory Institutions at Home and Abroad. 
Venice. 
Ireland, Past and Present. 
Anatomical Arcaiteeture, 
The Financial Cris‘s. 
Jeruealem. 
. Contemporary French Literature. 
. Lewes’s History of Philosophy. 
Critical Notices. 
New Publications. 
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>ubli a ae . . 
te ne Publishers woul, commend this Review to the at- 
“rescetrge the “can public. as a work which, dating 
almos oy -« Commencement of the literature of our 
country, l\« always sustained its high reputation where- 
ever Car language is known. 
{tis to America what the Edinburgh and London Quar- 
terlies are to Great Britain, and takes rank with them 
both in Europe and America. 

Nearly all the great authors of our country were first 
brought before the public through this Review. Webster, 
Everett, Sparks. Prescott, Bancroft. with scores of other 
noted men. of wnom our literature is proud, have been 
among Its contributors; and its pages continue to reflect 
the best talent of our times. 

_ The North-American Review is published Quarterly, 
in numbers of nearly three hundred pages each, at Five 
Dollars a year, and will be sent by mail, post paid, on re- 
eeipt of subscription price. 

CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO., 


117 Washington street, Boston. 


BLACKWO00D'S MAGAZINE, 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 


AND 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE. 


EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to 
publish the following leading British Periodicals, 
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Viz: 

1.°The London Quarterly. (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liveral.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- 
cal parties of Great Britain— Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
but politics forms only one feature of their eharacter. As 
Organa of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being con- 
sidered indispensabie to the scholar and the professional 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the cur~ 
rent literature of the day, throughout the world, than can 
be pussibly obtained from any other source. 


EARLY COPIES. 
The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS (rom the British 
publishers gives additional value to these Rep. ints, inas- 
much as they can now be placed i the hands of sub- 
scribers about as soon as the original editions, 


TERMS, 


For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - - $3 
For any two oi ihe four Reviews, “ -- §& 
For any three of the four Reviews « oe 
Far ali four of the Reviews, « -- 8 
For Blackwood’s Magazine ed -- 8 
For Blackwood and three Reviews “ -- 9 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, i. ae 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 


current ju, {he State where issued wil! be received at par. 
CLUBBING. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four ®r more 
copies of any one or more of the above wocks. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Re giew, will be 
sent to one addrers for $9; four copie, Of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and 84 on, 

POSTAGE,, 
In all the principal cities aad "owns, these works will 
be delivered, FREE GQ POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the Postage to any pet of the United Siates will be 
but twenty-four vents @ Year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
Sourteen cease a year fer each of the Reviews. 
N, B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals 
above napea is $31 per annum. 





THE FARMER'S GUIDE 


TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, 
By Menry Sreruens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, and the late 
J. P. Norton, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in 
Yale College, New Haven. 2 vols. Royal Octavo. 
1,600 pages, and numerous Wood and Stee! Engravings, 
This is, confeseedly, the most complete work on Agri- 
culture ever published, aud in order to give it a wider 
circulation, the publishers have resolved to reduce the 
rice to 

r FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLUMES! 
When sent by mail (post paid) to California and O. 





in, 
ice will be $7. ’o every other part of the Union, 
pore Canada, (post paid,) $6. {7 This work is nor the 
old ** Book of the Farm.” 
Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 





674 Nationa! Era Office. 


574 No. 64 Gold street, New York, 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE AMISTAD CASE. 
Men not Recognised as Property by the Consti- 
tution. 





SPEECH OF HON, DE WITT C. LEACH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
JN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Janvary 27, 1858. 


Mr. Chairman : It is the unquestioned right of 
the sovereign people to understand fully, in all 
its bearings, whatever is recommended to the 
favorable consideration of Congress by the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation. And, sir, it is 
evidently our duty, as Representatives of the 
people, to investigate thoroughly ail matters 
that have thus received the Executive sanction; 
to receive, approve, and adopt, what is just and 
expedient; and to expose and reject what is 
unjist or inexpedient. This is not simply our 
privilege—not a matter optional with us, to be 
done or left undone, but an imperative duty, a 
faithful performance of which our constituents 
have a right to expect at our hands. Hence, 
I rejoice at the entire freedom with which the 
annual message of the President is examined 
and criticised, both in this Hall and in the other 
wing of the Capitol. It is necessary, highly 
necessary, and eminently proper, that this 
should be done. These annual repetitions of a 
close and searching examination of that im- 
portant document are essential to the highest 
usefulness, the purity and permanence of our 
system of government. A fearless and manly 
exercise of this inalienable and constitutionally 
guarantied right of freedom of discussion, can- 
not be neglected or surrendered without im- 
perilling all that we, as American citizens, most 
sacredly cherish. 

Iam aware, sir, that discussions on these 
occasions are sometimes deemed unnecessarily 
severe on the Executive; but it must be remem- 
bered, that when a man assumes the direction 
._ of the affairs of this great nation, he voluntari- 
ly makes himself the servant of many millions 
of freemen; each of whom has a right to know 
how he discharges his duties, and to proclaim 
his approval or declare his disapprobation, in 
such terms as he may deem most appropriate. 
And it should be further remembered, that or- 
dinary men only are reached by ordinary means. 
Those in high places, who have power and 
patronage in their hands, may commit with im- 
puuity deeds which would be regarded as in- 
famous, if perpetrated by the untitled and the 
weak. Hence, a more thorough exposure, 4 
more emphatic and severe condemnation, be- 
come necessary, when men in‘high places make 
serious mistakes or commit great crimes. 

The people, sir, have a high regard for the 
Presidential office, and, when worthily filled, 
for the President himself. But they do not 
alawys receive with corfidence, and unreserved- 
ly adopt, the opinions of him who many happen 
to bear the honored title; for since the fathers 
of the Republic fell asleep, they have learned, 
by sad experience, how often and how far even 
a President may stray from the landmarks of 
Freedom. Often has been verified to them the 
truth of Jefferson’s declaration, that “ eternal 
vigilance is the price of Liberty;” and they 
have learned to know that the higher the sphere 
in which a public functionary moves, the great- 
er the necessity for closely scrutinizing his 
acts, and cautiously weighing his recommenda- 
tious. No man’s opinion, in matters of mo- 
ment, is to be taken upon trust; and least of 
all that of a public officer, on matters of grave 
political import. And the subject becomes of 
the first importance, and demands cautious, 
wise, and decided action, when that opinion 
bears directly or indirectly on the freedom of 
of any part of the great family of man, or 
when it tends toward the establishment of rules 
that are liable to be construed as favorable to 
Slavery, or as hostile to any of those “ inalien- 
able rights” which are the birthright of every 
member of the human race. 

Hence, sir, I have a few remarks to offer upon 
what the President has been pleased to recom- 
mend, relative to the Africans liberated from 
the Spanish ship Amistad, by the authorities 
of the United States, some eighteen years ago. 
I choose to speak upon this part of the message, 
rather than that other and more important por- 
tion which treats of “popular sovereignty” 
and African Slavery in Kansas, for the rea- 
son that in both branches of Congress that 
subject has already been ably discussed, and 
other gentlemen around me, I am sure, wi!l 
pursue it still further, until the unparalleled 
iniquities praeticed upon the freemen of that 
uniappy Territory shall be exposed to the view 
of an indignant and outraged people. At the 
same time, I am anxious that every word the 
President has uttered in his message, at the 
behest and for the interests of Slavery, should 
receive due attention; for I am confident in 
the belief that there are multitudes in the free 
States who supported him for the office he 
now holda, that did not do it designedly for the 
benefit of Slavery, and that will repudiate with 
scorn his efforts in its behalf, and henceforth 
give their influence and their votes to men 
whose lives are a sufficient pledge that they 
will ever be found true to the cause of Freedom. 
Hence, I pay my respects to that portion of 
the message which relates to the Amistad A fri- 
cans. 

This subject has been at least twice before 
brought to the attention of Congress ; once by 
President Polk, and once by the immediate 
predecessor of the present incumbent. Yet 
Coxzgress has not hitherto deemed it worthy of 
serious consideration ; and I trust, that since 
the matter has slept so long and so quietly, it 
will not now meet with favor at the hands of 
this body. And I am not without confidence 
that it will be permitted to sleep on; or that, 
if brought into the House, it will meet the fate 
it so eminently deserves, and be indignantly 
rejected by an expression so emphatic that nei- 
ther the present incumbent of the Presidential 
office, nor any of his successors, will ever again 
venture to intrude it upon the attention of Con. 
gress. Sure I am, if gentlemen will but give 
the subject the attention it deserves, they can 
arrive at no other conclusion than that it has 
no business here. 

But let us hear what the Executive says rela- 
tive to this matter. I quote entire his remarks 
touching our relations with Spain: 

“T regret to say that no progress whatever has been 
made, since the adjournment of Congress, toward the set- 
tlement of any of :he numerous claims of our citizens 
against the Spanish Government. Besides, the outrage 
committed on our flag by the Spanish war trigate Ferro- 
Jana on the high seas, off the eoast of Cuba, in March, 
1855, by firing into the American mail steamer El Dora- 
do, ana detaining and searching her, remains unacknowl- 
edged and unredressed. The general tone and temper of 
the Spanish Government towards that of the United 
States are much to be regretted. Our present Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Madrid has 
asked to be recalled 3 and it is my Purpose to send out a 
new Minister to Spain, with special instructions on all 
questions pending between the two Governments, and 
with a dete: minaton to have them speedily and amicably 
adjusted. if this be possible. In the mean time, whenever 
our Minister urges the just claims of our citizens on the 
notice of the Spanisn Government, he is met with the ob- 
fection that Congress have never made the appropriation 
recommended by President Polk, in his annual message 
of December, 1847, ‘10 be paid to the Spanish Govern 
ment, for the purpose of distribution among the claimants 
in the Amistad case.” A similar recommendation was 
made by my immediate Predecessor, in his message of 
December, 1853 ; and entirely coneurring with both inthe 
opinion that this indemnity is justly due under the treaty 
with Spain of the 27th October, 1795, I earnestly recom- 
mend such an appropriation to the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress.” 

So, if the President is correct, our Minister 
at the Court of Spain is unsuccessful in press- 
ing the “ just claims of our citizens,” partly be- 
cause of the neglect of this Government to pay 
for the Amistad Africans. And to remove this 
difficulty, to put that kingdom in better “tone 


ing to say that, if we firmly demand it, we 
sna'l speedily receive it. . 
How different is the language of the Presi- 
dent from that used by Jackson relative to au- 
other European nation, whose power 18 far 
more formidable than that of Spain. But this 
is not surprising—not at all; for “ progress — 
the Demccratic “ progress” of the last twenty 
years, of which we hear so much—bas played 
strange pranks with American parties and pol- 
ities, and wrought marvellous changes in the 
opinions and character of American Presidents 
and judges ! 

But, i if it is really desirable, as I doubt 
not it is, to improve the “ tone and temper ” of 
the Spanish Government and the Spanish peo- 
ple-towards the American Republic, I can sug- 
gest a remedy, easy of application, that will ac- 
complish all the most earnest friend of peace 
could wish; and that, too, without drawing 
upon the almost empty vaults of the Federal 
Treasury. 


Sir, let us convince our transatlantic neigh- 
bor that we are not a nation of pirates. Let 
us prove to her that we respect and will ob- 
serve and enforce the laws of nations. Let us 
give her to understand that the sacred rights 
of property shall not be violated ; that neither 
the strong arm of the Government, nor the 
bloody hand of the filibuster, shall wrest from 
her, or attempt to wrest from her, the beautiful 
and fertile islands over which she rules in this 
western hemisphere. Let us repudiate the 
false doctrine, which has found tco many sup- 
porters in high placeg, that those islands are 
ours of right, are necessary to our safety, and 
must be secured, at whatever cost of blood or 
treasure. 

Why, sir, so bold and reckless, so lawless and 
rampant, has this filibustering spirit become, 
that it casts off all restraint, overleaps all bar- 
riers, and here, in these council halls of the 
Republic, openly declares in favor of “ national 
grand larceny.” Said the gentleman from 
New York, |Mr. Hasxtn,] the other day— 

“] beg the gentlemen of the South not to believe that 
I am in the least tinctured with any sickly sentimentality 
on the subject of filibusterism. I am a national filibuster, 
but am against individual filibusterism, which retards 
the consummation of my desire with regard to Central 
American and other territories which we ought to have. 
I believe thatthe time has come when the application of 
the doctrines promulgated by the Ostend manifesto is 
necessary for the protection and preservation of our 
Pacific possessions and the continuance of our com- 
mercial rights in that quarter.” * * * 
“Tam forthe nation seizing upon Cuba, and, for that 
purpose, suspending the neutrality law. I am a national 
filibuster, and will go with the gentleman from South 
Carolina tothat extent. And let me say that Northern Dem- 
ocrats are righton the subject. They believe that they 
have come by this feeling naturally from their mother 
country, the county which gave to the South her Cavaliers, 
and to the North a great many of ber Puritans and Round- 
heads. We Northern Democrats believe that the Gov- 
ernment should, by conquest, do certain things; but that 
this busines of Walker was committing peiy larceny 
We Nortnern Democrats are rather in favor of national 
grand larceny.” 
There, sir, is what I suppose we may properly 
term the last revised creed of the national filibus- 
ters. That is filibusterism gone to seed! That 
is modern, progressive Pro-Slavery Democracy 
run mad! That is piracy reduced to system; 
robbery made respectable; the old tyrannic prin- 
ciple, that “ might makes right,” republicanized 
and held up for the younger members cf the 
Democratic family to study, and for the older 
ones to swear by! It is the same dogma that 
has been in the mouths of tyrants from the 
earliest history of our race till the present mo- 
ment; the same that has kept nine-tenthe of 
mankind in slavery; that has filled the world 
with chains and wretchedness and woe, 6nd 
spread darkness more fearful than that of mid- 
night over the greater part of man’s earthly 
heritage ! 
Sir, if we would put the Government and peo- 
ple of Spain in better “tone and temper ”’ to- 
wards this Republic, we can very readily do it 
by repudiating all such unfounded dogmas, and 
by showing, both by our words and our acts, 
that we still have regard for the rights of na- 
tions and for international law. Said the 
Father of his Country, in his Farewell Address : 
‘Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; 
cultivate peace and harmony with all; religion and mo- 
rality enjoin this conduct, and can it be that geod policy 
does not equally enjoin it?” 
How worthy these words of their distinguish- 
ed author! Well will it be for us, and for those 
that are to come after us, if we give heed to 
this sage advice, and by every proper means 
seek to “cultivate peace and harmony with all 
nations.” Let us do this in good faith, and that 
feeling of amity and good will that so long ex- 
isted between the two nations will be at once 
restored. The “tone and temper ” of the Span- 
ish nation towarde this Republic will be chang- 
ed, and all our minor difficulties can be readily 
and amicably adjusted. 
But now, sir, let us come to the real merits 
of the Amistad case. The President avers his 
belief that this indemnity is justly due under 
the treaty with Spain of the 27th October, 
1795.” The ninth article of the treaty is the 
one mainly relied on by the advocates of this 
indemnity, as it was by the pretended owners 
of the Amistad negroes at the time the cause 
was tried in the United States courts. That 
article provides: 
“That all ships and merchandise, of what nature so- 
ever, Wiich shall be rescued out of the hands of pirates 
of robbers on the high seas, shall be brought into some 
port of either State, and shall be delivered to the custody 
of the officers of that pori, inorder to be takencare of and 
restored entire to the true proprietor, as soon as due and 


sufficient proof shall be made concerning the property 
thereof.” 


Mr. Justice Story well said, in delivering the 
opinion of the court: 

“To bring the case within the article, it is essential to 
establish: First. that these negroes, under all the cireum- 
stunces, fall within the deseriptioa of merchandise in the 
sense of the treaty. Secondly, that there has been a res- 
cue of them on the high seas out of the hands of the pirate 
and robbers. And, thirdly, that Ruiz and Montez, the as- 
serted proprietors, are the true proprietors, and have es- 
tablished their title by competent proof.” 

First, then, do these negroes fall within the 
description of merchandise in the sense of the 
treaty? It appeared in evidence before the 
court, that “they were natives of Africa, and 
were kidnapped there, and were unlawfully 
transported to Cuba, in violation of the laws 
and treaties of Spain, and the most solemn 
edicts and declarations of that Government.” 
Spain, by treaty with Great Britain, had abol- 
ished the slave trade as early as 1820; and 
had directed that every negro introduced into 
her colonies, in violation of the treaty, should 
be declared free in the first port at which he 
should arrive. Again, in 1835, another treaty 
was made between Great Britain and Spain, for 
the avowed purpose of “rendering the means 
taken for abolishing the inhuman traffic in 
slaves more effective.” In the last treaty it is 
said: “ The slave trade is again declared, on 
the part of Spain, to be, henceforward, totally 
and finally abolished, in all parts of the world.” 
And still later, by royal ordinance, on the 2d 
of November, 1838, the authorities of Cuba 
were stimulated to renewed efforts to suppress 
the “inhuman traffic.” 

Such, in brief, were the laws and treaties of 
Spain, when, in 1839, these negroes were stolen 
by pirates—pirates by the laws of our own 
country, and worse than pirates by the laws of 
God—and unlawfully carried to the island of 
Cuba. A few days later, while being conveyed 
by the Amistad to another part of the island, 
they rose on their oppressors, achieved their inde- 
pendence, and some two months afterward were 
captured by a United States vessel on the Long 
Ieland coast. They had never been reduced to 
Slavery. They were free by the laws of Spain; 
free by the lawa of nations; and free, as they 
ever had been, by the eternal, impartial, and 
unchanging laws of Heaven. They were, as 
they ever had been, in that condition in which 
a very respectable and venerable public doc- 
ument delares that “all men are created;” they 
were “ free,” and there was no law in the Span- 
ish dominions or in the United States by which 
they could be reduced to Slavery.” 





and temper,” the President “ earnestly recom- 
- mends an appropriation to the favorable con- 
sideration of Congress.” 

Now, sir, for one, I shall not vote for an ap- 

ropriation to put Spain, or any other Power, 
in better “ tone and temper ” towards our own 
Government. If our citiaens have just claims 
against the Spanish Government, we are abun- 
dantly able to see that ample justice is done 
them. Shall we bribe Spain, or any cther 
Power, to deal fairly by our citizens? Shall 
we pay her a price for rendering to our people 
what is equitably theirs? Shall we purchase 
justice at the hands of any Government on 
earth? As an American citizen, sir, I say no, 
never ! 

If Spain is justly indebted to the citizens of 
this Republic, iet their demands be properly 
presented, with the requisite proof, and it is 
more than probable they will be recognised and 
paid, But if they are not—if they are reject- 
‘ed—then let her, ag we would let Mexico or 

antral America, know, under similar circum. 
stances; that justice must be done, without 
evasion, equivocation, or delay. Sir, we are 
not, I trust, so pitifully weak and so despicably 
“{ean.as to be compelled to pay a price for the 
privileye of ‘fair dealing with foreign Powers. 
As we grant justice to others, so we should re- 


quite it at their hands; and it ia not idle boast. 


Bat, sir, I go further than this, and assert 
that if these Amistad Africans had been slaves 
by the laws of Spain, the treaty-making power 
of this nation had no authority to surrender 
them as “ merchandise.” It had no constitu- 
tional right to treat them aa “ merchandise,” in 
any manner whatsoever, 

_ Whence does the treaty-making power de- 
rive its authority? Of course, from the second 
paragraph of section two of the second article 


of the Constitution. It is true, the language 


there used is indefinite; and were it not for 


other parts of the instrument, the President 
and Senate would scarcely have any bounds set 
to their authority as a treaty-making power. 
But all parts of the Constitution must be har. 
moniously construed; and inasmuch ag it no- 
where speaks of men ag “ merchandise,” no- 
where speaks of them as property, nowhere 
— Speaks of them as slaves, it is doing vio- 
—_ to language, and Outraging the rights of 
-_ people, to assume that it sanctions the idea 
that men are or can be Property. Indeed, the 
tenor of the whole instrument ig unequivocally 
and emphatically Anti-Slavery. I; was “or- 
re and established ” by “the people of the 
U — ae to secure, among other things 

the blessings of liberty to themselves and 





their posterity.” It was to secur i 
f rity. ; Was e those “ in- 
alienable rights of life, liberty, and the spaintele 








of happiness,” in defence of which they had re- 
cently parted so freely with their blood and 
treasure. They had just emancipated them- 
selves from British thraldom; they had just 
declared to the world, in the most solemn man- 
ner, their unqualified beiief “that all men are 
created equal;” they had at divers times and 
places expressed in strong terms their disap- 
probation of the slave trade, and, in not a few 
instances, their anxiety to secure the freedom 
of the whole people. I might quote, almost 
without number, instances in which Southern 
men in revolutionary days, in eloquent terms, 
condemned the African slave trade—that very 
traflic, by virtue of which the President now 
calls upon us to make this appropriation. — But 
I will not, on this point, detain the Committee, 
as these facts are notorious. Yet I cannot re- 
sist the temptation to show, from the record 
what the statesmen of Virginia and of Georgia 
thought of chattel Slavery in the “times that 
tried men’s souls.” Listen to the patriotic 
voice of Virginia: 

“ At a very full meeting of delegates from the different 
counties in the colony and dominion of Virginia, begun 
in Williamsburg, the first day of August, in the year of 
our Lord 1774, and continued by several adjournments, 


to Saturday, the 6th of the same month, the following 
association was unanimously resolved upon and agreed 
* 


“9d. We will neither ourselves import nor purchase 
any slave or slaves imported by any other person, after 
the first day of November next, either from Africa, the 
West Indies, or any other place.” * * * 

“For the most trifling reasons, and sometimes for no 
conceivable reason at all, his Majesty has rejected laws 
of the most salutary tendency. ‘The abotition ofdomestic 
Slavery is the greatest object of desire in these colonies, 
where it was unhappily introduced in their infant state. 
But, previous to the enfranchisement of the slaves we 
have, it is necessary to exclude all further importations 
from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to effect this by 
prohibitions, and by —— duties which amount to a 
prohibition, have been hitherto defeated by his Majesty’s 


negative ; thus preferring the immediate advantages of a 

few African corsairs, to tue lasting interests of the Amert- 

can States, and to the rights of human nature, deeply 

wounded by this infamous practice." —See American Ar- 

chives, fourth series, vol. 1. pages 636 to 696. ? 
Hear, too, what the good people of Georgia 

said of the “ unnatural practice of Slavery: 

Darien (Georgia) Resolutions. 


“Ty THE DaRIEN CoMMITTEER, = 
“ Thursday, January 12, 1775. 


“5. To show the world that we are not influenced by 
any contracted or interested motives, but a general phi- 
lanthropy for all mankind, of whatever climate, language, 
or complexion, we hereby declare our disapprobation 
and abhorrence of the unnatural practice of Slavery in 
America, (however the uncultivated state of our country, 
or other specious arguments, may plead for it,) a practice 
founded in injustice and cruelty, and highly dangerous to 
our liberties, as well as lives, debasing part of our fellow- 
creatures below men, and corrupting the virtue and 
morals of the rest; and which is laying the basis of that 
liberty we contend for (and which we pray the Almighty 
to continue to the latest posterity) upon a wrong founda- 
tion: We therefore resolve, at all times, to use our ut- 
most endeavors for the manumission of our slaves in this 
colony, upon the most safe and equitable footing for the 
masters and themselves.”—Page 1136. 

Such, sir, was even Georgia Democracy in 
1775. What is Georgia Democracy to-day. 
Said a member from that State, [Mr. Gar- 
TRELL,] but a day or two since—and he said 
it, too, in the sacred name of Democracy— 


* “J hold that the institution of domestic Slavery in the 
South is right, both in principle and practice ; that it has 
ever been, and still is, a blessing to the African race ; that 
it has developed the resources of this great country to an 
untold extent; and that, by its conservative influences, it 
has elevated us in the scale of morality, wealth, enter- 
prise, and intelligence, to a point never attained by any 
other people aie 
“ As a Southern man, proud of the place of my nativi- 
ty, as the owner of slaves, as conscientious of my moral 
obligations, I trust, as any gentleman on this floor, I hes- 
itate not, here or elsewhere, to defend this institution, as 


Christian duties, and of morality, and as having the highest 
sanction of laws, both human and divine.” 

I have not one word of comment to make on 
this declaration—not a word. Let it go to the 
people of the free North “ without note or com- 
ment.” I cannot make it plainer, and I know 
of but one way to render it more impressive 
than it now is. There is an illustrious name- 
sake of mine, whose genius shines conspicuous 
in every number of the London Punch, who, 
above all men, is qualified to illustrate truths 
so sublime as these! Let us have an illustrated 
edition, apon which men shall look and be 
converted, whether they will or not. Some 
men do not seem to feel the power of truth, but 
the artist can oft-times make them see it. Give 
us an illustrated edition of modern Democracy ; 
the theme is a grand one; the materials rich ! 

I have shown, sir, what were the sentiments 
of a considerable person of the people of Geor- 
gia and Virginia in revolutionary days. And 
it is a matter of history, that similar views pre- 
vailed to no inconsiderable extent in the south- 
ern half of the Confederacy at that time, while 
at the North the feeling was widespread and 
almost univereal. And when, after the achieve- 
ment of colonial independence, the delegates of 
the several States met in Convention to form a 
National Constitution, this Anti-Slavery feeling 
was still strong—so strong that it carefully ex- 
cluded from that Constitution “the idea that 
there could be property in men.” Mr. Madison 
thought it wrong to admit such an idea. It 
was not admitted, and neither the treaty-making 
power, nor the legislative power, nor the 
judicial power, has authority to place it there. 

The Constitution was made in a better age 
than this, while the love of freedom and the 
hatred of oppression that sustained our fathers 
through a struggle unparalleled in the world’s 
history yet glowed in their hearts, and gave 
character to their deeds. It was made previous 
to the grand discovery that African Slavery is 
a “divine” institution, approved of God, and 
destined to last forever. It was made long 
before the promulgation of the doctrine that 
Slavery isthe true “corner stone of repub- 
lican institutions.” The Constitution was ven- 
erable with age before it was suspected of 
being a Pro-Slavery instrument ; and its authors 
had been “gathered to their fathers” before 
Courts and Presidents attempted by gross per- 
version of its true meaning to crush out Free- 
dom and to force Slavery upon communities 
and States that regard it with utter loathing. 
Yes, it was madein a better,a more patriotic age 
than this—an age when the fires of Freedom, 
kindled during the revolutionary struggle, still 
brightly burned on every hill-top; when the 
public heart beat strong for Liberty, and the 
public conscience was pure and just; when 
Slavery was regarded as a national course, 
forced upon us by the then recently humbled 
monarch of Britain, but destined to be speedily 
extinguished; when, in short, politicians did 
not ignore precedent and truth, and justice, 
and conscience, nor limit their labors to the 
advancement of their own interests, or the up- 
building of a corrupt, Slavery-extension, Sia- 
very-perpetuating, Freedom-destroying party ! 
It was made in an age when statesmen were 
afraid and ashamed to acknowledge, in such 
an instrument, that man might make “ mer- 
chandise” of his fellow. Afraid? Yes. Said 
Mr. Jefferson, when contemplating the enormi- 
ties of the system— 

*T tremble for my country when I remember that God is 
just, and that his vengeance will not sleep ferever! ” 

And there sre men now, sir, that tremble for 
their country, and they mean to save that coun- 
try which they love so well from utter subjection 
to the slave power. They do not mean that a 
sectional institution, anti-republican and anti- 
democratic in its every form and feature, shall 
be nationalized; that men everywhere shall be 
recognised as “ merchandise,” sold like beasts 
in the shambles, and driven by the lash of the 
taskmaster to unwilling and unrequited toil ! 
They mean that these things shall not be, save 
in the States where they already exist; and 
even there, we say, do them not in the name of 
the Federal Constitution! Such acts, in the 
name of that sacred charter of our liberties, are 
sacrilege! They are unpardonable political 
sins! No, sir; the Constitution does not make 
men “ merchandise; ” does not recognise them 
as “ merchandise ;” permits no inferences to 
be drawn from it that there is any analogy be- 
tween “ merchandise” and the bones and flesh 
and blood and gouls of which men are made. 
It nowhere gives countenance to the idea that, 
by any possibility, can mer be converted into 
‘ merchandise; ” nowhere authorizes the Gov- 
ernment to treat them as aught else than “ per- 
sons,” entitled to its support and justly claiming 
its protection. 

These Amistad Africans, then, were not only 
not “ merchandise in the sense of the treaty,” 
but they were freemen, unjustly and illegally 
restrained of their liberty by lawless Pirates, 
against whom it was their right to rise in arms, 
and whose overthrow at their hands was a mer- 
itorious act. Yes, sir; they did as you and I, 
and all others worthy to bear the name of men, 
would do in like circumstances ; and the act 
was approved by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and by unprejudiced men every- 
where. 

But even if it were true that these Africans 
were “ merchandise in the sense of the treaty,” 
it was necessray, said the court—and in this 
the court was unquestionably right—that the 
claimants should show that “ there had been a 
rescue of them on the high seas out of the hands 
of pirates and robbers,” This was not shown ; 
it could not be shown. The negroes were in 
possession of the Amistad at the time she was 
boarded and captured by the United States 
marines. Yet, they were claimed under the 
treaty as “ merchandise” which had been “res- 





cued out of the hands of pirates and robbers!”? 


being strictly in accordance with the principles of right, of 


They were “merchand'se” one day; “ pirates 

and robbers” the next; ané egain, on the third, 

changed to “ merchandise.” 

Aud here is a diflicully for the advocates of , 
this indemnity scheme to sclve: If these Afri- 

cans were “ pirates and robbers ”—and unless 

they were, they do not fall within the terms of 

the treaty, for it was out of their own “hands” 

that they were “ rescued ”—they would, by the 

laws of Spain, had they been delivered up to ber 

authorities, have been subject to the death pen- 

alty, the punishment pronounced, I believe, in 

all countries upon those guilty of piracy. And 

can we for @ moment suppose that in a case of | 
robbery and piracy so aggravated as Spain has 

assumed to consider this, she would have failed 

to stringently enforce the law? Would she not 
have required the “ pound of flesh,” as “ nomi- 
nated in the bond?” And if so, what would 
the cargo of the Amistad have been worth to 
Ruiz and Montez? Tf the “pirates” had 
been hung, what would have been the fate of 
the “merchandise?” In this light, then, the 
liberation of the Africans by the Supreme Court 
caused no loes to their pretended owners, 

Again, to bring this case within the terms of 
the treaty, it was indispensable for Ruizand Mon- 
tez to establish their title to the ‘‘ merchandise ” 
by “due and sufficient proof.” On this point, a 
brief extract from the opinion of the court shall 
anffice. I quote from 15th Peters’s report, page 
593 : 

“{t is plain beyond controversy. if we examine the 
evidence, that these negroes never were the lawful slaves 
of Ruiz and Montez or of any other Spanish subjects, They 
are natives of Africa, and were kidnapped there, and 
were unlawfully transported to Cuba, in violation of the 
laws and treaties of Spain, and the most solemn edicts 
and declarations of that Goverument. By those laws 
and treaties and edicts, the African slave trade is utterly 
abolished; the dealing in that trade is deemed a heinous 
crime ; and the negroes thereby mtroduced into the domin- 
ions of Spain are declared to be sree. Ruiz and Montez 
are proved to have made the pretended purchase of these 
negroes with*h full knowledge of all the circumstances ; 
and so cogent and irresistible is the evidence in this re- 
spect, thai the district allorney has admitted, in open court, 
upon the record, that these negroes were os Africans, 
ha ag 
ey tee Ruiz aud Montez is completelidisplaced, if 
we are at liberty to look at the evidence OF the admis- 
sions of the district attorney.” 

Again, the court says, on pege 596: 

“Upon the merits of the case, then, there does not 
seem to us to be any ground for doubt that these negroes 
ought to bo deemed free, and that the Spanish treaty in- 
terposes no obstacle to the just assertion of their rights.” 

Such, sir, was the view taken of this subject 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1841. The opinion of the court was delivered 
by Judge Story, who has had few equals, and 
no superiors, as an expounder of law, in this or 
other lands ; and there waa great unanimity of 
opinion among the members of the court, only 
one—Mr. Justice Baldwin—dissenting ; @ uni- 
ty of sentiment that did not exist in the Dred 
Scott case, which gentlemen on the other side 
regard as a final and unquestionable settlement 
of an important principle. And it ia beyond 
dispute that the President regards the action 
of the court in the latter case as final. Thus, 
speaking in his late message of the slaves now 
in Kansas, he says : 

“These slaves were broughtinto the Territory under 
the Constitution of the United States, and are now the 
property of their masters. This point has at length been 
finally decided by the highest judicial tribunal of the 
country.” 

Now, it is a fair inquiry, why the President 
should view these two decisions of the Supreme 
Court in lights so very different? Surely no 
one will pretend that there was less legal acu- 
men, less soundness of judgment, less honesty 
of purpose, in the court of 1841, than in the 
court of 1857. Noone would dare so wickedly 
to wrong the illustrious dead. There must be 
some other potent reason why the Executive 
“ earnestly recommends” Congress to disregard 
or overthrow the decision in the Amistad case, 
and in the same document pronounces the 
Dred Scott decision “ final.” Nor is it difficuli 
to discover'what that reason ig. The former is 
an Anti-Slavery decision, the latter Pro-Slavery. 
The one preserved Freedom to some fifty Afri- 
cans; the other entails or is designed to entail 
Slavery upon countless thousands. The one 
was made in the epirit that governed public 
men in the better days of the Republic; the 
other was an uuholy sttempt to give a solemn 
judicial sanction to those ultra Pro-Slavery 
interpretations of the Constitution, which, al- 
though of recent origin, have already deeply 
stained the soil of one fair Territory with the 
blood of many freemen, and have shaken the 
very foundations of the Union itself. The one 
was in accordance with the genius of our re- 
publican institutions, and ia harmony with the 
principles of cur religion and the feelings of 
good men throughout the world; the other did 
gross violence to the Constitution of our coun- 
try, gross injustice tothe wise and patriotic men 
who framed it, and the equally wise and up- 
right jurists who had so long interpreted it in 
a manner favorable to free labor and free men; 
and last, but not least, gross violence to the 
humane feelings, and gross despite to the com- 
mon sense of nine-tenths of the civilized por- 
tion of the great brotherhood of man. 

It is humiliating to my pride as an American 
cittzen to say it, (and I earnestly wish it were 
not true,) but I sce no other, I can discover no 
other reason for the alacrity and earnestness 
with which the President hurries to conclusions 
so directly opposite, with reference to the respect 
due these two decisions of the same judicial 
tribunal. Thoslave power, “the power behind 
the throne,” willed it, and at once its will was 
recognised as law. The Chief Executive of 
the nation yielded a ready and willing obedi- 
ence. He recoynised this extra-judicial opin- 
ion of a majority of the Jusiices of the Supreme 
Court as the “ final” settlement of a grave na- 
tional political question. 

Notwithstanding the court had admitted ite 
want of jurisdiction over this very case; not- 
withstanding the opinion given overturned 
previous decizions, made under more auspicious 
circumstances, and acquiesced in by the peo- 
ple and all the departments of the Government 
through a long series of years; notwithstand- 
ing the sectional, partisan, anti-republican 
character of the opinion itself; notwithstand- 
ing it overthrew doctrines which the President 
had himself held and advocated with zeal and 
ability at an earlier pericd of his life; and not- 
withstanding the notorious faci that this opinion 
was opposed and logically demolished, utterly 
annihilated, by two of the ablest Justices on 
the bench—notwithetanding all these things, 
which should certainly have made the Execu- 
tive at least a little cautious, he receives it with 
a hearty amen, pronounces it “final,” and de- 
clares it a “mystery” how the doctrines ad- 
— “ could ever have been seriously doubt- 
ed, 

And then, as before atated, he “ earnestly rec- 
ommends” Congress to overrule the decision 
in the Amistad case, and pay Ruiz and Montez 
for negroes whom they never owned. Am I not 
right in saying that this can only be explained 
by locking at the “power behind the throne?” 
What other motive but a desire to conciliate 
that power could have induced the President to 
make thie remarkable recommendatiop2 ~But 
here, it scems to me, he went even fartherthan 
was necessary to prove his fealty to Slavery ; 
for his position on Kansas affairs places him 
firat on the list of champions of that very pecu- 
liar institution. It proves the truth of all that 
his Southern friends urged in his behalf during 
the canvass that preceded his election, and 
equally demonstrates the falsity of the positions 
assumed by his supporters in the free States. 
Why, sir, a leading Southern journal, the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, declared that his record “ dis- 
closed a consistency and an efficiency of service 
to the South, which flattery could claim for no 
other living man;” and that he “ never gave a 
vote against the interests of Slavery, nor uttered 
a word that could pain the most sensitive South. 
ern heart!’ How completely has he met the 
expectations of his Southern friends! His “ con- 
giatency and efficiency of service” in their be- 
half continues, and their “sensitive hearts” 
have not yet been pained by any word or act 
of his! 

But how is it at the North? We were every- 
where told in that section of the Union that 
Mr. Buchanan was a Northern man; that his 
sympathies were with those who were striving 
to make Kansas a free State ; and that, if elect- 
ed, no “aid and comfort” would be extended 
by him to the ruffian horde that had sought, by 
fraud and force, to introduce this heartless des- 
potism, in opposition to the will of a large ma- 
jority of the people. Why, sir, the watchwords 
of his friends in the North were, “ Buchanan 
and free Kanzas!” Well, they secured Buchan- 
an, but not yet have they secured Freedom to 
Kanaas; nor is the prospect very encouraging 
tbat he whose name was thus linked with this 
important measure is at all likely to promote 
its success. On the contrary, so open, bold, 
and utterly indefensible and inexcusable, has 
been his course upon this most important of 
all questions now before the American people, 
that the very men who elevated him to the Pres- 
idency turn away, chagrined and disgusted, and 





his deluded and distracted followers, well may | 
every Democrat who formerly advocated the 
good old Jeffersonian doctrine of the Wilmot | 
Proviso, exclaim, in that bitterness of heart | 
which the prospective utter ruin of their party 
must cause— 


“Oh! what a tangled web we weave, 
When thus we practice to deceive.” 


Tangled and intricate, indeed, are the results 
which have grown out of the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise, and the specious and de- 
lusive cry of “ popular sovereignty,” by means 
of which that repeal was secured. 

Yet the political troubles that now distract 
and threaten our country are not remedileas. 
The disinterested patriotism, the devotion to 
country, the reverence for justice, the regard 
for human rights, which animated the founders 
of the Government, now warming the hearts 
and controlling the acts of People, President, 
and Congress, would lead to a speedy and easy 
sulution of all our difficulties, give peace and 
repose to the country, and security to all within 
its borders. 

We of the free States, sir, are not unreason- 
able. Indeed, we are very modest in our de- 
mands. We ask only that. the rights guaran- 
tied to us, “ the people of the United States,” 
by the Constitution, and conceded to us during 
the earlier years of the Republic, be restored. 
We ask that the Constitution be interpreted in 
the same spirit in which it was made—that it 
be construed as the “ charter of Liberty,” not 
aa the bulwark of Slavery. We demand that 
Slavery be confined to the States in which it 
already exists; and that, as a State institution, 
it rely solely on State support, neither seeking 
nor receiving “ sid and comfort” from the Gen- 
eral Government. We demand that all the 
Territories, and this District of Columbia, be 
purged of this blighting curse, and that North- 
era freemen be no longer required to join the 
chase for fugitive slaves. We demand, in 
short, the complete denationalization of Slavery. 
“ No Slavery outside of the present slave States,” 
is our motto. 

With Slavery in the States where it exists we 
do not propose to interfere; but we are unal- 
terably pledged against its further extension. 
We shall contest its onward march at every 
step. We shall write it down, print it down, 
preach it down, vote it down. We are in ear- 
nest, sir, in this matter, and we know that we 
shall triumph, for truth is omnipotent. God 
and the hearts of the people are with us; and 
though the siruggle may be long and fearful, 
the final result is as ceriain as the continuance 
of time. Weshall labor on, regardless alike of 
smiles of derision or frowns of defiance. We 
trust we love our common country and the 
Union of these States as well, at least, as other 
men; but we love our country’s freedom and 
the ESSENTIAL RIGHTS OF MAN better still. 
Peace we love, but we do not desire it at the 
expense of our inalienable rights; yet we be- 
lieve peaceful remedies are best, and that by 
such remedies all our political maladies muy be 
healed. We design to use them, and them only. 
We have faith in their efficiency, and in them 
we trust. 

But if we, or our kindred and fellow-citizens 
in the Territories, cannot have peace without a 
base and dishonorable submission to the slave 
oligarchy, then we do not desire it. If money 
contributed by Northern men is to be drawn 
from the Federal Treasury to reward Spanish 
pirates for their deeds of blood; if from the 
same national fund millions are to be annually 
drawn to sustain, perpetuate, and extend, this 
most odious of despotisms ; if we are to join in 
the pursuit of fugitive slaves on our own free 
soil, or, for refusing so to do, are to be robbed of 
our substance and rot in prison ; if our mouths 
are to be closed and our presses silenced any- 
where beneath the stars and stripes; if the 
rights of the States are to be disregarded, and 
institutions which we hate unceremoniously 
thrust upon us ; if all the Departments of the 
Government are to make the diffusion and per- 
petuity of this “sum of all villainies” the pri- 
mary object of their labors; if the poisoned po- 
litical chalice is to be thus constantly pressed 
to our lips; if ald that we hold dear is to be 
laid upon the bloody altar of Slavery—I can 
only say, that when theze wrongs have reached 
a point no longer tolerable, the freemen of the 
land will rise in their strength and remove 
them, “ peaceab!y if possible, forcibly if neces- 
sary.” 

These, sir, are not idle words. They but ex- 
press what I know to be an earnest and deep- 
seated feeling among the masses of intelligent 
and thinking men throughout the free States. 
Most certainly they are the sentiments of the 
nineteen thousand freemen by virtue of whose 
votes I have the honor of a seat on this floor. 

We feel, sir, that the point where forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue, is almost reached. It is 
very vear; and I warn gentlemen to beware 
how they press these indignities home upon 
the freemen of the North henceforth. I know 
the strength of the Government, and that ite 
power is now in your hands. The President is 
with you; the Congress is yours; the Supreme 
Court is ready to do your bidding; and the 
hungry cormorants that feed and fatten at the 
public crib, bow in abject submission, and rev- 
erently execute the will, whatever it may be, 
of those who hold the keys of the Federal 
Treasury. 

But there is, back of all these paid advocates 
of wrong, & power, compared with which they 
are but as a withered leaf before the rushing 
whirlwind. Yes, sir; the people are a power 
before which Presidents, and Congresses, and 
Courts, with all their pampered retainers and 
fawning sycophants, dwindle into contemptible 
littlenese. Let those who choose to insult their 
intelligence, outrage all the better feelings of 
their nature, and trample ruthlessly upon their 
dearest rights, look well to the future, and pre- 
pare for a reckoning which will surely come, 
and which, from present indications, cannot be 
long delayed. To-day, you have the power, and 
may do what you will. You may give these 
Spanish pirates $50,000 from the people’s Treas- 
ury if you choose; but let me teil you, gentle- 
men, it will add as many thousand voters to the 
party of Freedom in the North and West. And 
every aggressive act upon our constitutional 
and reserved rights will have a like etfect. The 
harder you press us, the speedier and more 
complete will be our triumph, and the more ig- 
nominious youroverthrow. Choose, then, your 
course; but remember the impending settlement 
you have to make with the three million voters 
in the free States of this Union. 

In conclusion, sir, I have but to add, that if 
this appropriation, so “ earnestly recommended,” 
is to be made, if some fifty thousand dollars are 
to be drawn from the Treasury to settle this 
Amistad affair, I, for one, shall insist upon its 
going to the parties who were the only opes 
wronged in that transaction. I shall insist upon 
its payment to the Africans who so gallantly 
rescued the ship from the Spanish pirates, and 
whose property it thence became. They had a 
right to the Amistad, for they captured it from 
outlaws. It was legally and equitably theirs ; 
and when they were liberated by the court, the 
property which their valor had won should have 
been placed at their disposal. The wrongs 
which these unfortunate men suffered were ir- 
reparable ; we cannot fully right them now; 
but do not let us add insult to injury, and dis- 
grace ourselves in the eyes of all Christendom, 
by rewarding their oppressors, and setting the 
geal of our official approbation upon an act of 
inexcusable and unmitigated piracy. 





LETTER FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


We are favored with the following interesting 
letter, written by an American traveller to his 
brother in New York. The writer, whose pre- 
judices were once strong against emancipation, 
went to the West Indies to see the workings of 
freedom. He is there now, pursuing his inves- 
tigations. From our knowledge of the parties, 
we are confident that entire reliance may be 
placed in the statements. 

Barsabos, December 12, 1857. 

I arrived here on the 8th inet., after a boister- 
ous passage of thirteen days. It was cold 
when we left New Haven, the thermometer 
being at 35°; but in three days we ran into a 
warmer latitude, and had the weather at 65°. 
In the Gulf stream, I found the water of the 
ocean 74°. The temperature here has been, 
since I landed, 76° at 8 A. M., and 82° at one 
o'clock. 

I have already been introduced to quite a 
number of black and colored gentlemen plant- 
ers, and am invited to spend days with them. 
Last evening I drank tea with Mr. Wm. Hus- 
band, 5 Swan street, as his card says. I there 
saw the elite of the black and colored of this 
city, and among them a lawyer, a minister of 
the Episcopal church, and an editor of a paper. 
The house is elegantly furnished, and the draw- 
ing room forty feet equare. At eight o’clock, 





shake off the dust of their feet as a testimony 
agaicst him. Well may the President, well may 


we sat down to tea in an adjoining room on the 
same floor. 


A blessirg was asked by the venerable Jo- 
seph Thorne, who is mentioned by Thome and 
Kimball. Conversation was taken up all round 
the table, and though I do not admit to be true, | 
what Sir John Bowring told me, when in Lon- | 
don, was his belief, that the African had_supe- 
rior natural powers to the Anglo-Saxon, I must 
say,& more refined and intelligent company it 
has seldom been my fortune to see and enjoy. 
On rising from the table, thanks were returned 
for the repast and pleasant interview. We 
then returned to the drawing-room, where, with 
music by the daughter of my host, and agreea- 
ble conversation, the remainder of the evening 
was passed, : 

I have been very much interested in Mr. 
London Bourne, a negro who owns two planta- 
tions, and with whom I am to spend next Tues- | 
day. He is also mentioned in the work of 
Thome and Kimball. He is one of nature’s 
noblemen, and has visited his name sake, Lon- 
don, England. 

I met, at Mr. Husband's, Mr. H. P. Nightin- 
gale, a pure African, who lately bought a cargo 
of rice, for which he paid $40,000. When the 
cholera was raging here, and it was doubtful 
whether he would recover from a severe attack, 
a white man rent him word that his note had 
fallen due, and was unpaid. Nightingale sent 
his son to the President of the Bank here, and 
asked him to take up his paper as it matured— | 
which he did. How many men are there in 
New York, or Boston, who would have suc- 
ceeded in such a request. 

I am diligent in collecting facts with regard 
to the comparative value of real estate, now, 
and before emancipation. As now advised, it 
seems to me that lands sre worth twice as much 
as under the curse of Slavery. A plantation 
of 448 acres has just been bought for £40,000 
sterling, which, I am informed, could not have 
been sold, before emancipation, with all the 
negroes on it, for half that sum. The manu- 
mitted and their children now work cheerfully 
for twenty-five cents a day, and find themeelves. 
That seems a low price for a day’s work ; but 
the hands live very cheaply on vegetables and 
fruit, and need no fire, and not much clothing. 
I could live very contentedly in this climate, as 
they do. Besides, twenty-five cents a day is 
the nett price, in free America, for labor! Me. 
Helper says that, “in my own immediate neigh- 
borhood, (in North Carolina,) not less than 
thirty young women, non-slaveholding whites, 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty five, 
labor in the fields every summer, and that for 
twenty-five cents a day.” 

This whole island is cultivated like a garden ; 
and the several plantations are not divided off 
by fences, but are in common, like the meadows 
of our native town, Northampton, Mass. None 
of the houses have chimneys, or any other means 
of warming, no fire being needed, except for 
cooking, and that is done out of doors. They 
have no carpets. What is strange to me, they 
have no annoyance from our house-fly; I have 
not seen halfadozen here. Muequitoes abound, 
and they bite without giving you warning of 
their approach. 

A white planter informed me that he did not 
know a planter who would return to Slavery, if 
he could ; and I find this the opinion of every 
one. 

This is the most beautiful country I ever be- 
held. Such clouds I never saw, and the rising 
and setting sun is gorgeous beyond expression. 
The heat is not near so oppressive as it is at home, 
at the same temperature. The trade winds are 
constantly blowing over this island; and though 
the thermometer is now, at half past twelve, at 
82°, I cannot keep my papers on the table with- 
out putting weights upon them. 

I hope you, my dear brother, will live to see 
the West Indies. If you do not, you will die 
without knowing what a beautiful world we 
live in. No wonder Columbus wrote home to 
Queen Isabella, that he found it so pleasant to 
live in “India,” that he did not know as he 
should be contented to live in Spain. 





IOWA CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lr Cuarre, Iowa, Feb. 2, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


If the Legislature of this State gets through 
one-half of the programme before it, this ses- 
sion, the members will at least earn their per 
diem. Prominent among the proposed meas- 
ures is a law providing for the registration of 
voters; a general banking law; the substitu- 
tion of county for township supervisors; the 
abrogation of the office of county judge, and 
the establishment of a board of county commis- 
sioners, &c. 

Following the example of Congress, the Leg- 
islature dispenses with the appointment of a 
regular chaplain, whose duties are now per- 
formed by the different clergymen of Des 
Moines, (eleven in number,) in rotation. 

Joint resolutions against the admission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution, in- 
structing our Senators to oppose such admis- 
sion, and requesting them to resign in the event 
of their declining to comply with these instruc- 
tions, passed the Senate by a vote of 22 to 12, 
and the House by 36 to 29. It remains to be 
seen whether Senator Jones will obey his 
constituents, or follow the leadings of the Ad- 
ministration. Doubtless he will take the latter 
course. It would be strange should he do 
otherwise, after so long and so persistent devo- 
tion to the slave oligarchy. 

But the time has come when Iowa is to be 
rightly and truly represented in the councils of 
the nation. Her days of subserviency to Pro- 
Slavery Democracy are over, and henceforth 
her Senators and Representatives will be of 
the true metal. 

On the 26th ult., ex-Governor Grimes was 
elected United States Senator, in the place of 
G.W. Jones. The vote stood, Grimes 64, Ben 
M. Samuels 41. In the Republican caucus, 
Hon. J. Thorington received 13 votes. Not- 
withstanding Senator Jones’s compliance with 
all the demands of his party, regardless of prin- 
ciple, yet he failed to get their votes for re-elec- 
tion. 

The election of Governor Grimes is an event 
in the history of our State. With talent and 
legal acumen he combines in no ordinary de- 
gree unflinching devotion to the principles of 
free labor and free soil. None who are ac- 
quainted with his course while Governor, or 
who heard his noble appeals in favor of F're- 
mont and Dayton, can doubt that his future 
course will be as beneficial to the nation as 
has been his past to the State. 

Your readers are aware that the bridge across 
the Mississippi at Rock Island kas long been a 
bone of contention between the steamboat men 
and railroad men, the former affirming the 
structure to be an obstruction to navigation. 
The following extracts from the report of the 
bridge-master, for 1857, shows how much it is 
an obstruction : 

“First boat passed the bridge, March 25th. 
Whole number of boats in March, 8; hits with 
no damage, 1. Whole number of boats in April, 
163; hits with no damage, 5, ditto with dam- 
age, 2. Whole number in May, 197; hits with 
no damage, 5, hits with damage, 2. Number 
in June, 162; hits with damage, 2, without 
damage, 1. Number in July, 124; hits with- 
out damage, 1. Number in August, 105; hits 
without damage, 1. Number in September, 
117; hits without damage, 3, hits with damage, 
2. Number in October, 125; no hits. Num- 
ber in November, 53; hits without damage, 1. 
Number in December, 11; no hits. 

“ Whole number of rafts during the year, 
600; broke, to some extent, 26.” 

Our remarkable mild weather still continues. 
The Mississippi is as free from ice as in June, 
as far up as Prairie du Chien. Yesterday, a 
steamboat left here for Galena, there to load 
for St. Louis. E.R, 


GOVERNOR WISE’S MANIFESTO AGAINST 
THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 


The Southern Gronnd of Cpposition—Buchanau’s 
Message Overhauled. 


-THE PRESIDENT WARNED BY THE SOUTH. 





A letter of nearly four columns from Gov. 
Wise, in response to an invitation to attend the 
anti-Lecompton meeting held last evening, is 
published in the Philadelphia Presse of this 
morning. 

Governor Wise says that a careful review of 
the President’s message constrains him to differ 
with the President of his choice. He protests 
against the mode in which the Lecompton Con- 
stitution was pretended to be submitted, as anti- 
republican and oppressive, and as offensive to 
the self-respect and moral sense of a free peo- 

le. 
. After expressing the opinion that the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act was an “ enabling act” of it- 
self, he admits that the conduct of the Topeka- 
ites was violent and unlawful, and that their 
opponents acted under lawful authority up to 
the submission of the Constitution to the peo- 
ple. But that has nothing to do with the issue. 





Is the Constitution the act and deed of the peo- 


ple, and is the schedule republican ? 








¢ ¢ ‘ The 
wrong of the Topekaites will not justify the ' 


wrong of the Lecompton Convention, n 

the defects of the Lecompton scheliele, reg 
though providing for its ratification or rejection, 

was submitted for approval alone, without allow- 

ing & vote upon its rejection. 

After a scathing review of the Lecompton 
Convention’s election jugglery, Gov. Wise pro- 
— to give a Southerner’s view of the ques- 
The Democratic party had just come out of | 
& severe and doubtful conflict with the Know 
Nothing secret society, the most odious feature | 
of which was a “test oath.” Now, behold an 
honest, peaceful, law-abiding citizen approach 
the polls in Kansas under this schedule ; Lim- 
Sgine myself an ultra-Southern slaveholder, put 
to the ordeal of the challenge under this clause 
of the schedule; I am anxious, very anxious, to 
record my vote for my right to hold the chief 
os of the little property I own; I am told that 

have the right, by the grant of the high Le- 
compton Convention, to vote for or against 
Property in slaves ; I approach the polls to ex- 
ercise the right; I am challenged ; the Bible is 
held ou to me, to ewear first to “ support the 
Constitution of the United States ;” I ask why 
impose On me that oath; I urge that the obli- 
ligation is binding on me without the oath— 
that I love and obey the Constitution of the 
United States, and that is made the supreme 
law of the land, binding of itself—but, being 
wi'ling to support that instrument, and anxious 
to vote for my property, I agsent to swear to 
support it. ButI am told I must, in the second 
place, swear also to support the Lecompton 

Constitutiou, if adopted, under the penalties 
of perjury under the Territorial laws.” 

I redden into wrath under the insult of such 
an oath, tendered to a freeman at the polls—to 
support a Constitution, if adopted, before its 
adoption! I denounce the obstacle to my free- 
dom of election. It is in vain ; I must take it, 
or leave my property unprotected. I suppose— 


ig 





the supposition is almost intolerable—I take 
the oath ; Iam then, and only then, granted 
the privilege of voting. I vote for Slavery, but 
against the Constitution. I am then told that 
my vote cannot be counted; yet I am sworn to 
support, if adopted, what I have voted against! 
Stung by insult, and then disfranchised, I go 
away, maddened to violence by injustice, ine- 
quality, and insult added to injury! Is that 
my act and deed? Is thatrepublican? If Ca- 
ligula was a tyrant for posting laws too high to 
be read by the Roman people, what does this 
deserve to be called, which puts the whole and 
& part together, so that a minority for the whole 
may prevail over a majority for or against the 
part? Is it not the very hocus pocus and 
legerdemain of keeping the promise to the ear 
of the people, and breaking it to their hopes ? 
I tell you that no proud, free people, will stand 
insult and outrage like this; and such despot- 
ism is enough to drive peaceful and good citi- 
zens to violence, for a redress of grievances. 

But the question is, not whether the Lecomp 

ton Constitution has been opposed unlawfully, 
but is it the act and deed of the sovereign peo- 
ple, whose it purports to be—and is it republi- 
can in its submission by the schedule of the 
Lecompton Constitution? And mark, too, that 
this test oath is applied when the Constitution 
is to be sent to Congress from a Territory for 
approval. Afier taking this oath, the casuist 
may determine whether he could, if the Consti- 
tution be adopted, oppose it before Congress, 
though he voted againat it at the polls. 
_ He contends that there was obviously a sin- 
ister and anti-republican purpose in thus giv- 
ing an unfair election as to part of the Consti- 
tution, with no election as to the whole. 

He denies the assertion of the President, 
that no people could have proceeded with more 
regularity in the formation of a Constitution 
than the people of Kansas have done, The 
people were not allowed a fair election at all. 
A fair election could not be held under the 
schedule, as appears from its face. 

He contradicts the President’s idea, that the 
admission of Kansas would speedily end the 
agitation in Congress, and localize it in Kan- 
sas. He declares that it never can be local 
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ry Consists of about 14,000 volumes, and as new = -, 
appear they are adaed, and every effort is made i... 
der it complete. wey 

Instruction is given by oral lectures and eXporitio 
(and by recitaious and examinaiions. in connee : 
with them,) of which there are ten every week. Ty 
Moot Courts are also holden in each week, at each ; 
which @ cause, previously given out, is argued by & . 
students, and an opinion delivered by the Presiding In 
structor. Rooms ahd other facilities are 4130 provided 
for the Club Courts; and a: Assembly is held Weebly | " 
prac'ice in debate, and acquiring a knowledge o; Par ia. 
mentary law and proceediugs i 

Students may enter the School in any Stage of their 
professional studies or mercantile pursuits, and at the 
cominencement of either term, er in the middle, or other 
part of a term. 7 

They are at liberty to elect what studies they will pur. 
sue, according to their view of their own wants a: d ale 
tainments, 

_The Academical year, which commences on Thursday 
six weeks after the third Wednescay in July, ig divided 
into two terms, of twenty weeks each, with ay aCauon of 
six weeks atthe end of each term. 

During the Winter vacation, the Library is open 
warmed and lighted, for the use of the members o; 1;. 
School. 

Applications for admission, or for Catalogues, or g 
urther information, may be made to either of the Pro:y. 
sors at Cambridge 

579 Cambridge, Massachusetts, January, \°54 
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GIFTS! GIFTS!! GIFTS!!! GIFTS!!! 
JEWELRY OF ALL KINDS GIVEN AWaY 
CORNELL & CO’S 
GREAT GIFT BOOK SALE, 


No. 29 Ann Street, New York. 


$100,000 worth of Books, 


Including the latest and best Publications in every de. 
partment of Literature, to be sold at Lowest Retsil Prices 
and a Gift delivered with every Book, worth from % cts 
to 100 dollars. 

Five Hundred Dollars worth ot Gifts will be distributed 
in equa] proportion with every One Thousand Books, and 
perfect satistaction guarantied in every instance 

WHAT OUR GIFTS ARE! 
Fer every Book purchased of us, the buyer will receive one of 
the fotlowing articles. F 
Gents’ Gold Watches, (hunting cases) 
Gents’ Gold Watches, * sad 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, “ 6 
Silver Lepine Watches, “ “ 








- $100.00 each 

- 610 * 
4000 * 
1m) * 

° - Ww 

- 150 * 

- 2H ° 

- 300 * 





Sets of Cameo Pins and drops 
Ladies’ Gold Breast-Pins - 
Ladies’ Gold Breast-Pins, (large) 








again. It is all-eszential that the settlement 
shall be just, right, and equal, and, if not so, it 
is sure to be mischievous to that party sustain- 
ing power without right, and doing wrong that 
good may come. 


The letter concludes with the fo!lowing warn- 
ing appeal to the friends of the President: 


We have proudly, heretofore, contended only 
for equality and justice; but if this be wantonly 
done, without winning a stake—the power of a 
slave State thereby—it will be worse than vain. 
It will be snatching power per fas aut nefas, 
to be lost “speedily,” with the loss of some- 
thieg of far more worth than political votes— 
our moral prestige. If we are not willing to 
do justice, we can’t ask for justice; if we can’t 
agree to equality, we must expect to be denied 
it. Itis our bull goring the anti-slavery ox. 
Suppose we had had a majority of slavehold- 
ers in that Territory; suppose a minority of 
abolitionists had gotten the census and registry 
into their hands, and had kept fifteen out of 
thirty-four counties out of the Convention ; sup- 
pose they had formed a Constitution, with a 
clause prohibiting slavery, and had cent it to 
Congress, without submitting it to a majority 
of the legal votera; or suppose they had sub- 
mitted all parts of the Constitution to the pop- 
ular vote, except the one clause prokibiting 
Slavery, knowing it would be voted down if sub- 
mitted to a majority of the people; suppose 
such a “boot on the other leg” had been sub- 
mitted to Congress, and we had then heard the 
absoluteness of a Convention contended for by 
Black Republicans, demanding of Congress to 
sustain the doctrine of “legitimacy,” I tell you 
that every Southern man would have been in 
arms, and would be roused to the shedding of 
blood, rather than to submit to Congress fast- 
ening upon a majority of Pro-Slavery people, 
an arbitrary rescript of a mere Convention, un- 
authorized to proclaim its Constitution, without 
an express grant. This is the same principle, 
accompanied by trickery and fraud. “ We are 
willing to do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us.” The Southern people ask 
for no injustice, no inequality. 

We are told that “prompt admission” of 
Kansas as a State will end the agitation in 
Congress, and localize it in Kansas. What is 
the Kansas question? Is it local to Kansas? 
No. It never can be local again. It has per- 
vaded all places and all classes in our country. 
Let Congress endorse this schedule of legerde- 
main, let the South insist on it, let the North- 
ern Democracy be required to consent to the 
injustice, and the precedent becomes of uni- 
versal application and citation againet us for a 
time. Not only will the example plead, but it 
will be a plea in continuous cases of similar 
import and danger, rising successively as long 
as our vast territories to the Pacific shall be 
filling up. It comes up again and again, every 
year, from territories extending from Mesilla 
Valley to Dacotah. Flatter not ourselves, then, 
that any mode of adjustment will do, because 
it is the “speediest” for Kansas. It is all- 
essential that the settlement shall be just and 
right and equal. If not, it is sure to be mis 
chievous to that party which has snatched 
power without right, and done wrong that good 
may come of it. To do justice is always the 
best policy. If all would “demand only what 
is right, and submit to nothing that is wrong,” 
injustice and oppression could never be perpe- 
trated ortolerated. The ulterior effects of adopt- 
ing the Lecompton Constitution, with its sched- 
ule annexed, will be worse than referring back 
the question to the Territorial decision. It 
will arraign this Administration, and the De- 
mocracy and the South, for demanding more 
than is right, and for forcing resistance to wrong. 
It will be jagging the lion of a majority, whilst 
the hand of a minority is in its mouth. 

It will return the chalice to our own lips 

when the Kansas question again and again 
arises, in North Texas, in New Mexico, in Me- 
silla Valley, and in all our boundless domain 
of unsettled and fast-settling territory. It will 
drive from us thousands of honest Democrats 
in the North, who can willingly stand by us 
for justice and equality, but who must leave us 
when we demand more, and refuse justice and 
equality to others. It will raise the Black 
Republican flag over the Capitol in the next 
atruggle for power, and that, then, will raise the 
last dread issue of union or disunion! Are not 
some aiming to drive us to such extremities 
as will raise that issue past being laid ? 
For my part, gentlemen, I address you as the 
friend of Mr. Bachanan and his Administration. 
They have both my best wishes and warmest 
friendship, and I would save both from danger 
and defeat. * * * 


Very truly, yours, Henry A. Wisz. 

To John W. Forney, David Webster, Daniel 
Dougherty, E. G. Webb, Esqrs., Committee. 
This remarkable document is written in re- 





Heavy Gold Lockets - . - - 
Ladies’ Gold Neck Uhains - - - 
Gents’ Bosom Pins - . . - 
Ladies’ Gold Far-Drops - = - - 
Ladies’ Gold Ear-Drops, (large pattern) 
Ladies’ Cameo Ear-drops, (beautiful pattern) 
Silver Pencils with Gold Pens - - + 
Silver Pencils (extension) - ° 

Gold Pencil and Pen (large size) 

Misses’ Gold Rings - - - 

Ladies’ Gold Rings, fine, - . 
Ladies’ Geld Ribbon-Pins -—  - . . 
Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons 250 * ; 
Gents’ Gold Studs - - - - - 250° i 
Ladies’ Papier Mache Portmonnaies - 37 
Ladies’ “ & & (silver plated) 1.00 * 
Ladies’ Penknives - - - * x 
Gents’ Pocket Knives - . - + * 7% 
Jet Bracelets . - - - 2 * a7 
Extension Pencils - - - - 25 
Small Volumes Poetry, (full gilt) - 23 

Remember, one of the above articles will positively be 

given with every book sold. 


EVERY BOOK DRAWS A PRIZE. 
Five Hundred Dollars worth of Gifts will positively 


- WO * 
> 100 * 
- 150 * 
200 * 
gw 
150 | 
250° 
500 
125 ° 
iw * i 





be distributed with every One Thousand books soll 
Thisis a larger amount than is presented by any other 
establishment, and we truastthe public will appreciate our 
liberality. 


lt is no lottery, for there are no blanks. Fach purchas 
er will be sure io receive the full value of his money ia 

ooks, besides obtaining in every instance 4 gill. (il 
many ¢ases worth ten or twenty times the aimouit they 
pay for the books.) Our manner of conducting business i 
is fair and honorable, and open for inspection at all ums 

COUNTRY ORDERS. 

Special attention will be given to this Cepartmen? 
the business. 
ten books, will receive the bsoks ordered with the gi" 
belonging to them, and will, in addition, be entitled # 
selection from any books at $1, with the gift. 

With an order for 27 books, 3 extra books and gifts ¥ 
be rent. 

With an order for 35 books, 4 extra books and gills ¥ 
be sent. ; 

With an order for 45 books, 5 extra books and gills ¥" 

be sent. i 
With un order for 75 books, 9 extra books and gills W" 

be sent. — 
With an order for 100 books, 13 extra borks and gills W!" 

be sent; or 113 books and gifts 1or $100. 

In this way any person can, witn a little effort, get nd 
a club of subscribers, and ihen supply him or bersel! ¥ 
books and gifts free of cost. ; 

BOOKS BY MAIL. : 


Copies of any books published, with the gifts, will ; 
sent by mail on receipt of the price. According 10 = 
new law, the postage on books has to be prepaid. 5° - 
persoa ordering by mail, will please send stamps a 10: 
lows: l : a 

For every $1 book, 13 eents in stamps; for every a1 
book, 21 cents in stamps; for every $1.50 book, 7 cen 
in stamps; for every $2 book, 42 cents in stamps 

NEW BOOKs. 





a 


We have made arrangements to receive the pub 004 
tions of all the prenetpal publishing houses in the Unire* 
States, as fast as issued, which we shall sol! (with gi! : 4 
as low as they can be obtained ut any other store — 
not on the Catalogue will be furnished at the regu 
price (with gifts.) 

HOW TO SEND MONEY. 

Uncle Sam’s mail is not a very reliable way o! sending 
money, and many persons are deterred from sending a 
books to other estublishments, because they wi!) not : 
responsible for the safe tranemistion of the money. he 
obviate this difficuliy, money may be se nt in alee 
our risk, provided the letter is registered according 
new law, and a receipt taken for the same —aill ee 
we prefer, where it is convenient, to have a drafton 
York, payable to our order 

SEND FOR A CATALOGUE . 

We advise every person who reads this adverarnn 
to send immediately for a copy of our Catalogue, Wr 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, on applicenee afet 
are satisfied that there a e but few per On Oat 
looking ever our Catalogue, and beeoming acd sri 
with our terms, will not conclude to send us age 
The tact is, people buy their books where they ber 
them at the best advantage, and by purchasing” put: 
they get the books at the same prices they — evel 
chased for elsewhere, besides receiving @ gilt W ani 
book, in many instauces worth ten times the am 
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AYER’S CHERRY: PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
‘Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, 
neipient Consumption. i 


q 
Through a trial of many years, and through ereen i 
nation of civilized men, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral US eo. 
found to afford more relief, and to cure more pon mall ; 
monary disease, than any other remedy emg wh en ; 
kind. Cases of apparently settled consumption navieemed 
eured by it, and thousands of sufferers who we Stored 10 
beyond the reach of human aid have been os the ea 
their friends and usefulness, to sound health & disease? 
joyment of life, by this all-powerful a1 tidoie ed on the 
of the lungs and throat. Here a cold had 8 at and the : 
lungs. The dry,nacking cough, the glassy ©) Tasty and ; 
pale, thin, features of him who was rod o © 
strong, whisper to all but him, Coxseurrio ittia, oat 
everything; but the disease is gnawing at his Vib) 4, 
shows its fatal symptoms more and oe sow it has 
He is taking the Cherry Peetora’ no”) iis 


saan sathing easy i j 

cough, and made his breat th it 
at bk 7 night ; his appetite returns, a oben d 
his strength. The dart which —— nie ch bas not k 


ly any neighborhood can ar 
some living home like this, to shadow forth the | 
which have won for 
renown. But its usefulness does not => Tne count: 
accomplishes more by prevention than = peas 
less colds and coughs whieh it carer are al ‘neurable 
would have ripened inte @ dreadtul harve reas, Piet 
diseases. Influenza, Croup, Bronchitis, Hoare the threat 
risy, Whooping Cough, and all irritations of f ‘riaken i 
and lungs are easily cured by the Cary by them, 22 
in season. Every family should > 
they will find it an invaluable pro ment sheep fo 
ious prowler which carries off the ay » home. 
many a flock. the darling lamb from m y ith direction’ 

ic dence of these facts, und it y 

Authenticated evi ‘hay be 10 | 
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a 
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int 
treatment of each complaint, 
© Se daedees Almanac, of a pen 
millions, and scatter them broa = over efore them 
order that the sick everywhere may a : 
i ion i tains. sis aul j 
ecoaiy bere them for distributio! ern, 
forse sony seme Me, Lael ee 
i ¢ . 4 
Practical any onan, Washington, D. Cs rywher® 
oolesaiphia, and by all dealers in medicin' 
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ply to an invitation to address the Anti-Lecomp- 


i uy executed 
PRGGREEE BERNOUARD, og otis sv" 
and Sesend street, Washingt D.¢ 


Any person forwarding a cash order i! } 


vested. , on & CO. 
; a trial. CORNELL ! 
yi - ‘ No. 20 Ann street, New ork a» 
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The National 
day, on the follor 
Single copy, © 
Three copies, | 
Five copies, © 
Ten copies, Or 
Single copy, §' 
Ten copies, 812 
Voluntary 2g' 
eents commisso! 
commission on 
except in the cas 
A Club of a 
erson maki! 

the Fab of ten, : 
When & Club ! 
may be made to 
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